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TOM THUMB WEDDING 
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Doris Brown. Mayor Moore was 
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YES—MORE SERMONS 


I rather made a vow a few weeks ago that 
I would review no more books of sermons 
before next fall. But there is one excuse 
this time—a triple excuse if I might say 
so. First of all, Cardinal Faulhaber’s fa- 
mous sermons delivered in St. Michael’s 
Church, Munich, during last Advent have 
just been published by The Macmillan 
Company under the title “Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Germany,” and of course ev- 
erybody will be eager to read these ser- 
mons, for few sermons have made such a 
stir as these during recent years. Not 
only did they set all Germany to think- 
ing, and not only did they drive the wedge 
between Christianity—or whatever the 
state was trying to put over as Christian- 
ity—and Nazism, but they brought things 
to an issue for Protestants as well as 
Catholies. To every German the Cardinal 
said: “Choose this day whom you will 
serve.” And they have been doing a lot 
of choosing ever since. The state was 
quite infuriated over these sermons—as 
well they might be—but it is a very dif- 
ficult thing to discipline a Cardinal in such 
a distinctively Catholic community as is 
Bavaria, especially as from the nature of 
the Chureh’s prganization, you are disci- 
plining not only a Cardinal but the, whole 
Church. 


But these sermons are remarkable and 
of worth regardless of the crisis with 
which they deal, for Hitler’s actions drove 
the Cardinal right down to the considera- 
tion of the abiding values and the perma- 
nent worth of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. One of the things that stirred the 
Churches of Germany to their depths was 
the attempt to rid the Church and the 
schools of the Old Testament, and substi- 
tute a German Bible for the Scriptures, 
a Bible where German heroes walked 
through its pages, where German ethics, 
morality, ideals, and not Jewish, were set 
forth. This called forth the first three 
sermons: “The Religious Values of the 
Old Testament and Their Fulfillment in 
Christianity”, “The Ethical Values of the 
Old Testament and Their Perfections in 
the Gospel”, “The Social Values of the 
Old Testament’, Such sermons coming 
from Cardinal Faulhaber at any time 


JOURNALISTIC REFERENCES TO 
OUR MERGER 


(The views and opinions of various editors 
should be interesting to all our readers) 


“Time” Magazine, under the heading, 
“Trenie Merger”, gives a picture of Presi- 
dents Press and Christman shaking hands, 
with this characteristic expression: “They 
shook out a new sect.” “Time’s” com- 
ment is as follows: “On a platform in 
Zion’s Chureh in Cleveland one day last 
week, plump little Dr. Paul Press placed 
his small hand in the lean hand of sedate 
Dr. Henry Jacob Christman. They shook, 
and in that shake was born a new U. 8. 
sect. The Evangelical and Reformed 
Church is the result of a merger of the 
Reformed Church in the U. S. and the 
bra Synod of . North America. 

Each had held its last separate meeting 
before their 800 delegates gathered to 
witness the handclasp of union by their 
Presidents. The Reformed Church, of 
Calvinistic Gertian-Swiss origin, is strong- 
est in Pennsylvania and Ohio and is not to 
be confused with the ‘Dutch’ Reformed 
Church in America, which centres in New 
York. The Evangelical Synod, a fusion 
of Lutheran and Calvinistic thought, is 


would be valuable, for he has been a pro- 
fessor of the Old Testament Scriptures 
all his life; but as he sat down to write 
these three sermons he knew that he had 
to eonvinee millions of German hearers, 
and also win the Christians of every na- 
tion to his side, so he put into these ser- 
mons not only his scholarship, but a pas- 
sion and a fervor that makes the pages 
fairly glow. I think every reader will do 
what I did, read them right through 
again. But here they are, and never have 
I seen the process of Christian fulfillment 
of Old Testament half truths so lucidly 
set forth, never have I seen the depend- 
ence of Christianity upon the Old Testa- 
ment as foundation better put, or better 
still, Christianity as the flowering of 
the Old Testament tree. Of timely value 
is the sermon, “The Corner Stone Between 
Judaism and Christianity’—one of the 
sermons that aroused the ire of the new 
State. The greatest sermon of them all, 
however, is, “Christianity and Germany”, 
a program for the Church in Germany. I 
might say that after hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies of this book had been 
sold in Germany its circulation has been 
forbidden, and your only chance of get- 
ting a copy is in getting it here. 

From The Fleming H. Revell Company 
there comes to my desk a volume of 20 
sermons, “Passing on the Torch,” by A. TT. 
Robertson. When I saw the name Robert- 
son I expected a new book on New Testa- 
ment interpretation, as among the 40 vol- 
umes from Robertson’s pen most of them 
deal with some phase of this subject. He 
is on living acquaintance with every word 
in the Greek New Testament. I have al- 
ways rather envied him, as I have my 
friend Dr. Deissmann. It must be a real 
satisfaction to know every blessed thing 
there is to be known on some particular 
subject. I knew he had a very high 
reputation as a preacher down around the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, so 
I was quite interested in seeing these ser- 
mons. What sort of sermons will our 

teat New ‘Testament scholar preach? 
Naturally they are most of them of a de- 
cidedly exegetical nature, coming from 
one who has spent his life in exploring 
texts for their exact meaning, and I 
would heartily recommend them as models 


strong in the Midwest and is not to be 
confused with the Evangelical Church, 
which is Methodistic. Both highly irenic 
(devoted to Church unity), the Reformed 
and Evangelical sects found it easy to 
merge. Optimistically they hope to get 
along without any constitution or articles 
of faith. Their combined membership is 
about 700,000, their property worth $96,- 
000,000. Unlike the Congregational and 
Christian Church, they said nothing last 
week about shortening their new name.” 
The “Literary Digest” has the follow- 
ing, under the topic, “A Simple Hand- 
clasp Seals Church Union”: “A simple 
hand-clasp, and two denominations, the 
Reformed Church in the United States 
and the Evangelical Synod of North 
America, were united. It was, as one 
deseribed it, a ‘union of heart and mind.’ 
Though the two denominations had had a 
separate existence, they found themselves 
so nearly in accord that the merger was 
effected ‘without a pre-arranged constitu- 
tion, by-laws, or creedal statement, and 
entirely upon a basis of confidence and 
Christian faith of each group in the 
other.’ More than 800 delegates to the 
national meetings of the Evangelical 
Synod of North America and the Re- 


to young preachers who are sensible 
enough to preach at least one sermon a 
week, carefully written, whether read or 
not, which is the strict exegesis of a text. 
These 20 sermons are on the whole very 
practical and helpful. They are parish 
sermons; that is, they deal very directly 
and intimately with difficult situations 
every one is trying to face and with tasks 
we all have to earry through. Dr. Robert- 
son has got the true prophet’s conscious- 
ness that the only solution of our tem- 
poral problems is by the application of 
eternal principles to them, and we have 
that here. j 

If Harper’s keep up their Monthly 
Series of Sermons to the high pitch on 
which they are now running, I may have 
to break my vow and review each one that 
comes out. The 23rd volume has just ap- 
peared, “Like a Trumpet,” by Charles E. 
Jefferson. The jacket says that Dr. Jef- 
ferson has selected for this volume ten 
sermons typical of his preaching during 
the last decade. Well, if these are typical, 
one does not wonder that the crowds still 
flock to hear him. He retired from the 
famous Broadway Tabernacle pulpit in 
1931, but he has preached in one Church 
or another, in schools and colleges every 
Sunday since. I imagine some of these 
sermons were written with youth in mind 
and fortunate those youth who heard them. 
Dr. Jefferson always preaches on great 
truths, but he relates them to the common 
walks of life. These ten sermons reveal 
what a many-sided man Dr. Jefferson is. 
In “Like a Trumpet” he is an Old Testa- 
ment Prophet calling men to action. In 
“The Unpopularity of the Puritan” his 
style fairly bristles with irony. In “Forty 
Years in the Wilderness” he is the un- 
daunted reformer. In “The Difficulty of 
Believing” we have the good physician. 
“The One Foundation” reveals the scholar 
—and Dr. Jefferson is no mean scholar. 
“Stand Up on Thy Feet”, is the exhorta- 
tion of the evangelist. All the sermons 
scintillate. I have chosen that word care- 
fully. I have heard others use it of Jef- 
ferson’s style. I know of hardly any 
preacher to whom I would rather send a 
young man to study English style than I 
would to Jefferson. 


—Frederick Lynch 


formed Church in the United States 
crowded into Zion’s Evangelical Church in 
Cleveland, Ohio, to witness the ceremony. 
The official declaration of union was read, 
and Dr. Paul Press of St. Louis, Presi- 
dent of the Evangelical Synod, and Dr. H. 
J. Christman of Dayton, Ohio, clasped 
hands to symbolize the merger’s consum- 
mation. Then followed the first Commun- 
ion service of the New Church. The 
merger brought together 355,000 members 
of the Reformed Church and 325,000 mem- 
bers of the Evangelical Church. The Re- 
formed Church originated in Pennsylvania 
while Washington was serving his first 
term as President. The Evangelical 
Chureh was founded in Missouri only a 
few years after Statehood was granted 
under the famous Missouri Compromise. 
Both bodies sprang from Protestant groups 
established in Germany and Switzerland 
soon after the Reformation. The simple 
faith in which these two denominations 
embraced each other offers a helpful hint 
to all those other denominations of sim- 
ilar faith and creed which still are di- 
vided on questions of doctrine.” . 
Some of our religious contemporaries — 

may be reported as follows: ae 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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WHAT DOES GOD THINK OF US? 


Rev. Dr. R. W. Searle, of the Madison Ave. Presbyterian 
Church, New York, recently expressed the opinion that 
our Heavenly Father must be brooding sadly over the 
American people, millions of whose dollars, engraved “In 
God We Trust,” are spent for battleships, while thousands 
lack the necessities of life. Dr. Searle wondered what God 
must think of the world in which supposedly civilized 
nations have spent sixty billion dollars on armaments since 
the end of the World War. 


Commenting on this observation, the editorial columnist, 
Mr. Arthur Brisbane, writes: “ ‘What does God think of 
us?’ is an interesting question. Perhaps an accurate an- 
swer would be, ‘He thinks as little of us as an intelligent 
man thinks of ants fighting each other in a garden path.’ 
It would be painful to think that the Creator of the Uni- 
verse must worry about the individual foolishness of so 
many hundreds of thousands of millions of beings, on so 
many thousands of millions of planets scattered in space.” 

Mr. Brisbane’s observation seems anything but accurate 
and satisfying to us. The God in Whom we believe is 
great enough to know and to love each and every one of 
His children. Not even a sparrow falls to the ground 
without His knowledge. It has always been the temptation 
of some minds to suppose that because there are so many 
people their “individual foolishness” can be of no possible 
concern to the Almighty. We do not see how any man can 
ever find “the peace that passeth understanding” unless he 
overcomes this temptation. The background of such a view 
as is expressed above is a paganistic fatalism. It is a 
pathetic evidence of a lack of faith. The root of our 
trouble in this world is unbelief, not simply the unbelief 
of confessed unbelievers, but the unbelief of professed 
believers also—and especially. As Dr. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son has well put it: “Why are our spirits troubled? How 
can we explain this restlessness which runs like a fever 
through all the world? This is due to our unbelief. We 
do not believe that Jesus can cure the cancer which gnaws 
at the heart of the world. Why are we so doleful? Why 
does not our heart sing and our face shine? Why are we 
not radiant and jubilant? It is because we do not believe. 
We are browbeaten by appearances. Goodness seems weak 


and evil seems strong. ‘Truth seems feeble and falsehood ° 


seems mighty. Love seems fragile and hate seems un- 
conquerable. But it only seems. When we believe in 
Jesus we know that goodness is stronger than evil, and that 
truth is mightier than falsehood, and that love never 
fails.” 
eee 
THE CHURCH AS CRITIC 
IV 


A more critical Church would long ago have discerned 
the pervasive sins of our times. We have been sinning more 
flagrantly, and in far more ways than most of us suspected. 
The depression has made that clear. It has taken the roof 
from homes, banks, legislatures, factories and stores, and 
permitted us to see what was really happening. Our mo- 
tives and our deeds stand revealed today, without covering 
or veil. The fundamental revelation is this,—behind the 
glittering facade of “progress” and “civilization”, we have 
actually been dominated by a jungle morality. The getting 
of possessions and the acquiring of power, with little re- 
gard for the social welfare,—these are the motives that 
have driven both the common man and his leaders. We 
have all sinned and come short of the glory of God! 

Our first concern ought to be, not how we may forgive 
others for the sins they have committed against us, but 
how all of us may be forgiven by the Father whose tem- 
ples we have turned into dens of thieves. It is true that 
some have sinned more than others. Men and women who 
have occupied positions of public trust and to whom many 
of us looked for wisdom, have done such colossal wrong, 
within and without the law, that they stand in terrible need 
of forgiveness both by God and by their fellowmen. They 
ought not to be forgiven unless they repent and amend 
their ways. But we have shared their motives, their ambi- 
tions, and their practices, and we are all shamed and in- 
dicted as sinners by the breakdown of our ‘communal life. 

If we sincerely feel that one is our Father and all we 
are brethren, we will repent for the sins of unemployment, 
poverty, speculation, corruption, war, mob violence and 
bitterness of spirit. Real repentance would set our feet on 
new paths and organize our common life in new patterns. 
It would not stop with a patching up of our broken system. 
It would establish new attitudes in our hearts and new 
organizations of our political, economic and social rela- 
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tionships. It would lead us to pray and to work for “a new 
heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
Whether the ways in which we live together ten years from 
now will be called socialism or collectivism or democracy 
does not greatly matter. Of this we may be certain, no 
sincerely repentant nation can ever return to the ways 
that have brought the storms of ruin and disaster whirling 
about our heads. Upon the wrecks of the old, discredited 
world we must build a new social structure, and in that 
building repentant religious people ought to be the 
prophets and the architects. —F. D. W. 
* * x 


THE SILENCE OF THE SOUL 


There are two distinct principles of life, the one supple- 
menting the other, and without which no one can live. 
These two are rest and exercise. They are what might be 
called life’s balances. Nature or nature’s laws recognize 
these two in physical life by appointing a given time or 
period for each. Nature gives man a day for work and a 
night for rest. When man neglects to rest, he forfeits 
energy and soon the physical body rebels and demands that 
he pays the penalty. 

Spiritual laws are no less binding than natural laws. 
There is work to be done and there is rest to be taken— 
meditation and the regaining of spiritual powers, lest the 
spiritual man suffers and dies. In days such as these we 
need to emphasize the active side of Christian life, but we 
need to remember that an activity that is worth-while, must 
be born of an inward spiritual power, and a faith that 
grows more radiant in the using. To grow spiritually, 
man must feed upon spiritual food. “He that eateth of 
this bread shall live forever.” 

If any generation needed to remember these truths, it is 
ours. ‘The world and the cares of the world, pleasure and 
business, are so crowding our lives that it is really difficult 
for us to find time for a quiet talk with God. ‘The rush 
and noise and confusion of modern life is too often toss- 
ing us out and away from our time and place of spiritual 
refreshment. We need to return to the “Mercy-seat”. 
We need to remember the “Sweet Hour of Prayer”. We 
need to say with the Psalmist, “My soul, be thou silent 
unto God.” We need to remember the words of assur- 
ance, “In quietness and confidence shall be your strength.” 
Even as our Saviour withdrew to quiet places early in the 
morning, to pray and renew His spiritual strength; so 
should we, with the waking of each new day, “Lift our 
eyes to the hills from whence cometh our help,” and with 
our souls “Silent unto God,” refresh them for another 
day’s work—for Him and for our fellow men. 

—A. M. §. 
her & 


“WE WERE AFRAID” 


“We were afraid that question would come up,” said 
the leader of the discussion group at a conference of Church 
School teachers. 

“What question?” was asked. 

“The question of the Transient Bureau,” we were told. 
“Why didn’t you want that question to come up?” was 
asked by another of the group. 

The leader explained, with some hesitation, 
we didn’t, know how to handle it.” 

It appeared that there were many folks in the community 
who felt that the transplanting of the homeless wanderers 
of the Federal Transit Bureau to a farm in the quiet, 
settled, self-respecting countryside, was dangerous, unwise, 
and nowise to be tolerated. 

Now here was one question that came up in the class of 
juniors engaged in a “citizenship project” that was really 
alive. It was more than alive: it bristled. And yet it 
was the one subject deliberately and decisively brushed 
aside. It was “feared” that it would come up—and it 
did come up, only to be put down unanswered. 

It seems that most of us are quite ready to discuss things 
remote and far away; things that don’t affect our daily 
living. But let a real burning question arise, a question 
of today, not of two thousand years ago, a question on 
which folks really need light and leading, a question not 
academic but vital, and at once we “change the subject.” 
We were afraid that would come up; and so we come pre-* 


“Because 


pared, not to discuss it, but to divert discussion to some- 
thing safe, that is, to something that doesn’t matter. 

What about the men who plot wars to supply guns for 
profit? What about... ? 

Yes, we were afraid that would come up... 

But, some day it will come up. God will bring it up, 
as He once brought up the question of slavery—and then 
no counsel of evasion will put it aside. 


—Appi1son H. Grorr. 
> >k *k 


THE MOVIES—AND CRITICISM 


It is quite evident that the movie magnates are scared. 
The threat to close “all the theatres within the Philadelphia 
diocese” in two weeks if the Church ban is not lifted is one 
indication of this fact. A prominent motion picture execu- 
tive deplores the fact that the storm of condemnation “has 
mistakenly been shifted to the motion picture because the 
motion picture reflects the things against which the crusad- 
ers inveigh—the tendencies of the times! They have 
directed their ire against the mirror, instead of against the 
thing or condition that is reflected in the mirror.” 

One of America’s favorite actresses, Mrs. Alfred Lunt, 
better known as Lynn Fontanne, who returns to America 
after taking part in a risque play in England, characterizes 
the drive of the Churches against indecent motion pictures 
as “more or less silly.”” She admits that the good taste of 
children can be adversely affected by witnessing crude or 
vulgar plays, but she doesn’t think that a play or a picture, 
however indecent, “has the slightest moral effect.” As for 
affecting them morally, she asks, “What can they see in 
public which compares, for indecency, to what they say to 
each other in private?” 

As for the movies being a mere mirror of life, even an 
Atlantic City daily has the good judgment to see that we 
have a right to expect of the arts something more ideal- 
istic, a higher objective than a mere reflection of things as 
they are. “A good many people undoubtedly,” says this 
paper, “will insist that art, especially on the screen and 
stage, should reflect or draw for us things as they ought to 
be. In that respect the arts should vie with science in 
striving for advancement, progress and evolution. Merely 
to reflect the tendencies of the times is a simple, almost 
mechanical matter; it is certainly not art. Moulding those 
tendencies to achieve an ultimate ideal through education 
in whatever form, including the arts, is the highest form 
On arte: 

Moreover, it is possible that even popular actresses may 
come to realize that when the religious scruples of mil- 
lions of good Americans of all creeds are treated with 
impunity, such an attitude is far more “silly” than the sin- 
cere effort to clean up the movies, an effort with which all 
sensible people should be in the fullest sympathy, and 
which bids fair now to bring some valuable results. 

yok pe 


A BOLD PROPOSAL 


What I Would Do to Keep the United States from War! 
Many years ago, the Chicago Advance, I think, sent out to 
prominent men of the country the question, “What would 
you do if you were dictator?” The late Washington Glad- 
den replied that he would abolish the office of dictator and 
then resign! Very probably it would be well for the present 
writer to take similar action, but he will presume suff- 
ciently to suggest some action that might tend to prevent 
another great war. 

And, first, he would have Congress revise the “quota” 
emigration act so that Japan and China would enjoy the 
same rights as other peoples. That action was wrong, and 
should be set right. 

He would ask President Roosevelt to revoke the execu- 
tive order for building more battleships. That was a chal- 
lenge to other nations to arm rather than disarm. We do 
not need the battleships, and cannot afford them. 

He would have our government take the initiative and 
disarm to the extent of 25 to 50 per cent, regardless of 
what other nations might do. Such action would be a 
challenge to peace that no other nation could ignore. 


He would have any officer in our present army or navy” ~ 
who “rattles the saber,” as intimating that we must pre- 
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pare for war, summarily dismissed! Such officers are pro- 
vocative of war and inimical to peace. 

He would have all R. O. T. C. units disbanded. These 
organizations are promotive of “fuss and feathers,” afford 
a subtle incitement to war, and are immensely expensive. 
In these times of stress the government cannot afford to 
support them. 

He would have Congress make a drastic revision of the 
tariff downward. Such action would promote international 
trade, and international trade would virtually make war 
impossible. The action of Congress giving to the President 
authority to make reciprocity treaties with other nations 
is to be highly commended. It is planning for peace. 

He would have our foreign representatives—ambassa- 
dors, ministers, consuls, etc., both men and women, and 
more women than at present—to be persons not only of 
great ability but also of gracious character, real ladies and 
gentlemen, such as would be able to deal with foreign gov- 
ernments in a friendly and mutually helpful way. 

And finally, he would have one of our largest battleships 
dismantled, all armament of every kind removed, and 
painted white as emblematical of peace; then he would 
have the President invite fifty to a hundred of our leading 
citizens—men and women—to go aboard as guests of the 
government and cruise the world as ambassadors of friend- 
liness, good will and peace. Such an embassage would do 
more for the prevention of war and the promotion of 
peace than hundreds of battleships armed with monster 
guns. 

It is quite possible that such suggestions would seem 
horrifying to our foolish militaristic propagandists, but it 
is high time for us to stop thinking and talking of war and 
begin to think and talk and act in the interests of peace. 

—G.S. R. 
ee ee 


“HEAVWNLY FATHER, I WOULD PRAY” 


Our Memory Hymn for August is a very brief prayer 
hymn, written by J. H. Kurzenknabe, an elder of our Re- 
formed Church, who gave freely of his time and services 
to music and mission work in the city of Harrisburg, Pa. 
He is also the composer of the tune to which the hymn 
is set. He was the author and publisher of 34 S. S. and 
Day School Song Books. Together with his sons he wrote 
649 songs and hymns and wrote the music for most of 
them. After a career of more than 50 years, teaching 
choirs, singing classes and orchestras, he died April 13, 
1927, aged 87 years. Our Memory Hymn is a prayer to 
the Triune God, asking for help, guidance and protection 
day by day. Our readers should find little difficulty in com- 
mitting the hymn to memory, and they will do well to make 


it their daily prayer. —A. M.S. 
as eye 


VENTILATE FOR VIRTUE 


There are those who believe that if our houses of 
worship could be filled with good, clean, fresh air, the 
power of the Christian Church could be increased a hun- 
dred per cent. Certainly no preacher can half preach, no 
singer can half sing, and no listener can half listen, if the 
air of the auditorium is stale, dead and filled with coal gas. 
It is doubtful if any worshipper can half worship. How- 
ever good may be the intentions of the participants in the 
service it will not be long before some heads will begin 
to ache and other heads will begin to nod. 

Now Mr. Roger Babson rises to re-enforce those who 
are battling for decent air in the houses of holiness. He 
has sent out, during the last three years, a hundred thou- 
sand questionnaires seeking to discover what can be done 
to fill vacant pews with eager and responsive audiences. 
From the most frequent seventeen suggestions, the Asso- 
ciated Press selects three for special emphasis: first, better 
ventilation ; second, vitalized sermons, and third, improved 
character among Church members. 

Probably every minister will say at once, “Why, from 
the days of theological school, I have been doing my utmost 
every week to make my sermons vital” and also “To 
improve the character of my members is, as a matter of 
course, the fundamental object for which, without ceasing, 
I pray and labor.” Can he say as promptly that he is doing 


everything in his power to secure thorough ventilation in 
the room in which his gospel is proclaimed? Can he say 
that he does his best to convert his janitor to sane apprecia- 
tion of fresh, invigorating air? Can he say that he is using 
every influence with his Church officers to have them give 
the janitor a fair chance? ; 
Suppose some world-famed man of wisdom should come 
to America and, after careful study, should say, “I have 
discovered a way to double the attractiveness and efficiency 
of every Christian service.” He would be likely to com- 
mand eager attention. It may be that Mr. Babson and 
his counsellors are offering exactly that. —G. E! H. 


aa ok 
CONSCIENCE 


Traditionally the definition has been widely accepted that 
conscience is “the voice of God in the soul of man.” One 
difficulty with this definition is that it is too simple. Natur- 
ally we should expect consistency in the voice of God but 
we know that many sincere men hold directly opposing 
views of duty. One man hastens to take up arms when 
his government sounds the tocsin; another refuses to 
respond on the ground that his conscience will not allow 
him to engage in any warlike activity. Again, no sane 
observer will deny equal conscientiousness to the members 
of opposite political parties who prophesy national disaster 
as a consequence of not following their advice. But party 
leaders are nearly always wrong in such predictions and 
also in their infantile claims of absolute truth for their 
opinions. 

These are typical of a long series of similar examples 
that might be used to show the fallacy in the finality of 
conscience. Obviously too much divergence cannot be 
allowed between its decisions and the dominant opinion of 
the state. For example, where there are rigid laws against 
gambling, it is not a valid defence to plead that it is in 
accord with one’s conscience to bet on the races or to act 
as a book-maker. Though the lawbreaker has implicit 
confidence in his own moral judgments and standards, the 
courts are of necessity impatient in yielding them any 
deference. The law is the Jaw and if conscience collides 
with it, so much the worse for conscience. 

Recently Mahatma Gandhi abandoned the use of motor 
cars and other vehicles. In all the years that he has em- 
phasized such mechanical means of travel he never escaped 
from a feeling of sin. ‘Twenty-five years ago when a law- 
yer in South Africa, he wrote: “Every time I get into a 
railway car or use a motor-bus, I know that I am doing 
violence to my sense of what is right.” To most Amer- 
icans, this attitude borders on insanity. Yet Gandhi is 
sane. He is different from us in temperament and train- 
ing. Certainly he has one of the noblest of all traits of 
character, willingness to suffer for his convictions. The 
bald truth is that most men are too easily swayed by 
popular approval or disapproval. They are only half loyal to 
conscience which is the super-ego, the daimon of Socrates, 
the recognition of the loveliness and the authority of the 
good. Paradoxical though it sounds to say it, when con- 
science is wrong, it is right, for it is the voice of the 
suppressed good when evil is dominant. Thus it must 
be obeyed at all hazards, even if it brings one into open 
conflict with organized society. Some martyrs are essen- 
tial to the welfare of the race. The men who stood for 
conscience against the injustice and worldliness of their 
time are those whom the world honors most. Socrates, 
Isaiah, Paul, and Luther were not afraid to die for their 
convictions. Many of the issues for which the martyrs 
bled have faded into irrelevance, but their conscience is 
immortal; it shines as a quenchless star upon the altars of 
human idealism. 

While candor compels the moralist to admit the inade- 
quacy of conscience as a test of wisdom, the fact remains 
that many of the troubles which afflict mankind are due 
to its lack rather than its possession. The blunder of the 
conscientious usually lies in the static quality of their 
minds. They do not grow. “A conscience void of of- 
fence”, in St. Paul’s classic phrase, is always tempered with 
wisdom and turned continually toward the light. 

—J.A.MacC. 
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The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


“They Didn’t Mean to Do It” 


The worst of all excuses for careless 
living is, “I didn’t mean to do it.” That 
cheap whine is supposed to cover, like 


charity, a multitude of sins. But it covers 
nothing, not even itself. 

During a little vacation last week I was 
in one of the country’s loveliest pleasure 
spots, where plain and mountain meet. It 
is off the beaten track, but people who de- 
light in unspoiled beauty seek it out 
gladly. 

They came to view a sorry sight last 
week. A Church group from the nearest 
town, fifty miles away, had been there for 
a picnic. They had left behind their tin 
cans and their food wrappers, and they 
had gone off without putting out the fire 
over which they had broiled steaks and 
bacon. 

Unless they read this page they may 
never know that something they had not 
meant to do had produced damage beyond 
repair—a grass fire that defaced a hundred 
acres and left nothing in its path but the 
blackened empty cans of the picnic lunch. 

Now this Church group is banded to- 
gether for some great things. Among its 
members are some of the finest people in 
the Church they belong to. They are 
Christians whose utterances are heeded. 

So I hope they won’t take it amiss of 
me when I say that the damage they never 
meant to do has discredited their special 
enterprise pretty seriously. 

For it is known who they are, and, as 
one man said to me, “I can’t take seriously 
the religion of anybody who is not sensi- 
tive to the rights of others, and especially 
the rights of those who cannot defend 
their rights.” 


When Ordinary Becomes Extraordinary 


In a time of crisis, somebody is sure to 
come along who can do the extraordinary 
thing. But just as important is the man 
who at such a moment can do the ordinary 
thing. 

I’m a great believer in keeping things 
going, and he who ean hold steady when 
some momentary upset happens is no less 
a hero than the spectacular performances 
of prodigies. 

I know a middle aged woman whose 
Church life is simple to the point of hare- 


ness. She’s never on any boards or com- 
mittees. She’s just one of our faithful 
nobodies. 


But she has a really wonderful habit 
which gets into action wherever there’s 
trouble. You’d almost think she had some 
sort of second sight; she knows right away 
when somebody gets hurt, or there’s a fire, 
or a funeral. 

And all she does it to go where the 
trouble is and take possession of the 
kitchen, 

She’ll say to whoever is there, “Now, 
dearie, you run along. You’ve got plenty 
to do. Dll fix up something for the folks.” 

Then she proceeds to get busy. She 
knows kitchens, and she knows how to 
make the most of what’s in ’em. She 
produces coffee, and sandwiches, and all 
sorts of other refreshments for which she 
can find the makings. Not only so, but 
she washes the dishes afterward; and stays 
until the emergency is over; an hour, or 
an afternoon, or all day. 

In my calendar, that sister is a saint. 
She does one thing supremely well, and, 
though it is the ordinary thing, the time 
and the place, and her way of doing it, 
make it extraordinary. It’s the sort of 
Martha work that Jesus would have under- 
stood and praised. 


Freedom and Force Don’t Mix 

Lately I’ve been listening to all sorts 
of speakers who say—and probably think 
—that the only way to get better times 
is to have everything planned for us by 
experts. 

In part I agree with them. 
up to a point. 


But only 
You can’t have freedom 


The Eldership Today 


without suffering from blunders, your own 
blunders, and other people’s. But if you 
have everything planned, you can’t have 
freedom at all, and even the planners may 
blunder. It has been done. 

That goes for the Church, as well as for 
the business world. We are forever strug- 
gling between wanting better work done 
and wanting everybody to be free to do 
as he thinks best. The two don’t mix, 
and all we can manage is some sort of 
compromise. 

One of the speakers I’ve heard on plan- 
ning is an old friend who’s a great cham- 
pion of what he calls the totalitarian state. 
But, unless he changes into a completely 
different person, he will be one of the first 
men to go to jail whenever the totalitarian 
state gets down to its job. 

Just now he is perfectly at liberty to 
preach that business and home life and 
religion and recreation should be con- 
trolled by the state. Nobody interferes 
with his freedom of speech. 

But I happen to know that he has never 
willingly submitted to any sort of restraint 
on his actions. At least he’s a rank indi- 
vidualist. He objects to bishops and sec- 
retaries of Church boards and functionaries 
generally, because their ideas don’t har- 
monize with his. He’s always been a rebel. 

And when his beloved revolution has ae- 
tually arrived—if it does—he’ll still have 
the rebel spirit. I should hate to think of 
him losing it, for it is part of his charm. 

But, since he’s never liked any limita- 
tions of his genius, he won’t begin to like 
them any the better when they are clamp- 
ed down on him in the good time he thinks 
is coming. 

Because, if I understand him rightly, 
there’ll be no freedom of speech then. 
There can’t be. Ask Mussolini. Ask Hit- 
ler. Ask Stalin. 

And so I expect this friend of mine to 
go on for a while, when his new social 
order comes along, just as he’s doing now. 
And then, unless he gets to be the state’s 
Number One Man—which wouldn’t surprise 
me much—he’ll be clamoring for freedom, 
and they’ll clap him into jail. 

If he does get to be Number One Man, 
he’ll clap into jail all those who don’t agree 
with him. Personally, I hope neither thing 
will happen. I like him better as he is. 


An Address to the Synod of the Potomac by Dr. J. FRANK MEYER, Washington, D. C. 


It is said that the first legal hanging of 
a man west of the Allegheny Mountains 
in the early history of the State of Penn- 
sylvania was that of a minister of the 
Reformed Chureh for stabbing to death an 
elder of his Church. No doubt he had 
great provocation, but paid the penalty 
with his own life in the courtyard of the 
jail in Bedford, Pa. 

As elders we belong to an ancient and 
honorable line. From the 70 that the Al- 
mighty commanded Moses to bring “unto 
the tabernacle of the congregation that 
they may stand there with thee,” to the 
“four and twenty seats and upon the seats 
four and twenty elders sitting,’ elders 
pass before us in a long line through the 
Old and the New Testaments. In the 
ancient Semitic and patriarchal times, in 
Jewish and in earliest Christian ecclesi- 
astical history, elders are on the scene. 
We are the oldest order in the Christian 
organization. “And when they had_or- 
dained them elders in every Church,” Paul 
and Barnabas sailed to Antioch. 

That was nearly 20 centuries ago. To- 
day you and I are elders assembled in 
this session of a Synod of one of the 
branches of the institution then estab- 
lished among men. What are we doing, 


and where are we going? As elders in the 
Church in the new social order of the year 
1934 what are the problems before us 
and how can we as elders assist in their 
solution? 


As elders today we are the elected rep- 
resentatives of groups of Christian people, 
and by the very name “elders” in its pri- 
mary sense, we are supposed to be the 
“experienced” ones, the tried ones, the 
wisest ones, if you please, in our respec- 
tive Churches. We have been elected from 
among the ‘members of the Church to be 
“advisers” to the pastors and leaders of 
the people. We are ordained and installed 
by ancient and impressive services, and 
are set apart and singled out. With the 
pastor of a charge we are supposed to 
form a spiritual council. Our office as 
elder in the Church of God carries with 
it no mean responsibility. How may we 
best discharge this responsibility? 


Conditions in the Church today neces- 
sarily reflect the conditions in the com- 
munity, in the state, in the nation. Like 
many of our cities, counties, States and 
the nation itself, Churehes and Church 
boards are tremendously in debt. Dr 
Leach, editor of “Church Management”, 
recently wrote: “There are hundreds of 


Churches which will never be able to meet 
the indebtedness which they have permit- 
ted themselves to accumulate.” One can- 
not but question to what extent the next 
generation will accept the organization’s 
obligations bequeathed to it in all fields 
of life. 

Many of us have been elders for many 
years. You and I have had a full share 
in the direction of the affairs of our own 
Church and of our own communities. We 
cannot point to Eve as Adam did and say, 
“She did it.” We are substantial citizens 
of our communities: farmers, doctors, law- 
yers, bankers, business men. Certainly no 
small part of the burden of recovery rests 
on us. 


Since the World War, society through- 
out the world has been in a ferment and 
no one can predict what the outcome will 
be. Former President Hoover expressed 
his conviction by saying that there has 
been a “subsidence of the moral founda- 
tions” of society. Most of us must agree 
with him, 


In the charge of which I am a member 
and now again an active elder, we have 
the custom of rotation of office for the 
elders and deacons. I was recently in- 


stalled as an active elder in Grace Chureh, _ 
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Washington. That installation is yet 
fresh in my memory. What am I, what 
are you, as elders going to do in the work 
of the Church right now, in this year, to 
underpin the sinking moral foundations 
of society? 

If pastors, elders and deacons, or 
bishops, priests, presbyters, vestrymen, no 
matter what names we bear, are not go- 
ing to do our share in this task, who is 
going to do it? The President, the NRA, 
Congress? Yes, they are doing great 
things, but after all the individual mem- 
bers of each and every community will be 
the ones who will bring happy days again. 

I have tried to stress the individual re- 
sponsibility of each and every one of us, 
as representative citizens and Church 
leaders. We must be awake to the spirit 


of the times. I like the statement made 
recently by Elder J. H. Eisenhauer to the 
Eastern Synod in an elders’ conference 
such as this. I paraphrase briefly what 
he said in one of his paragraphs: Church 
recovery is a layman’s program, directed 
by the ministers. Laymren have a very im- 
portant part in it. Some of our responsi- 
bilities are (1) to understand the Church’s 
work, not in abstract statements and 
creeds, but in terms of every day living; 
(2) to live the Christian doctrines accord- 
ing to our best understanding of them; 
(3) to be tolerant of the ideas of others 
in their applications to Christian living. 
As elders who are eager and anxious to 
understand our jobs of today we need, of 
course, primarily a personal vital relation- 
ship to God and to His Son, the Head of 
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the Church. I take all that for granted. 
3ut today we need to be informed on the 
plans of the leaders of the denomination, 
understand them, and follow them. They 
must be prepared to “Go” when the green 
signal says “Go”. We need to read the 
Church papers. Is it possible that there is 
an elder here who does not read at least 


one Church paper? I pause to give him 
time to raise his hand. (No hands appar- 
ently raised.—Ed.) We need to avail our- 
selves of every means provided to under- 


stand the program of the Church and 
be prepared to interpret it to the rank 
and file of our people by precept and 
example. We are not 100 per cent elders 


unless we each and all endeavor to do 
this to the best of our abilities, each in 
his own sphere and community. 


Trans-Atlantic Echoes 


London, England.—It was generally as- 
sumed that “the Liverpool controversy” 
was finally settled when the Upper House 
of the Convocation of York decided unan- 
imously—for Bishop David himself did not 
vote—that Unitarians should not be invit- 
ed to preach at special services in Churches 
or cathedrals. It turns out, however, that 
the question has thereby only reached a 
new stage. For, at one of the ordinary 
Sunday services at Liverpool Cathedral, 
the canon in residence has publicly read 
a remarkable letter addressed to Dr. Jacks 
by the Dean and Canon Raven, together 
with Dr. Jack’s reply. 


This letter expressed the writer’s deep 
regret and remorse for the humiliation to 
which he had been exposed by his gracious 
acceptance of their invitation. They were 
bitterly ashamed that, as a result of his 
fine spirit of Christian neighborliness, his 
status as a Christian should have been 
impugned and that out of an act of fellow- 
ship there should have arisen this outburst 
of odium theologicum. They further pro- 
ceeded to justify their action in inviting 
Dr. Jacks and maintained that it was in 
pursuance of a policy which the most rep- 
resentative leaders of the Church of Eng- 


By Hersert W. Horwi i 


land, including both the Archbishops, had 
commended at the time of the consecration 
of the cathedral. They described the na- 
ture of the “special service” at which Dr. 
Jacks preached, and declared that to aban- 
don it or to change its character would be 
for them an act of open apostasy. The let- 
ter concluded: “We not only thank you for 
the gift you have given to us, but we as- 
sure you that, whatever the consequences, 
we cannot and will not go back upon the 
road on which you have helped to lead us.” 


Cautious Scottish Presbyterians. — The 
proceedings at its annual assembly reveal 
the Church of Scotland as a cautious — 
some might say, timorous — body. The 
conversations with the Church of England 
are to be suspended sine die, and the re- 
port of the committee advising such sus- 
pension is reported to have been received 
by the Assembly with a general feeling 
of relief. The diaconate—a subsidiary 
and mainly financial office in the Presby- 
terian Churches—is to be opened to wom- 
en, but they are still refused admission to 
the eldership. (In this respect, by the 
way, English Presbyterians are in advance 
of their Seottish brethren.) The most live- 
ly discussion arose on an Official motion 


that, while the Church deplored war, it 
did not regard it as altogether avoidable, 
and therefore did not hold that ministers 
should be forbidden to participate. An 
amendment was proposed by the Rey. A. 
C. Craig, spiritual advisor to the students 
of Glasgow University, expressing the 
conviction that modern warfare could not 
be sanctified in the name of the Lord 
nor used for His purposes, and therefore 
counselling members of the Church to re- 
nounce all active and willing participation 
therein. This amendment was supported 
by several professors and a group of young 
ministers, but was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority, only about fifty mem- 
bers of the assembly voting for it. At 
another session grave concern was express- 
ed regarding the increase in the number 
of Roman Catholics in Scotland, due large- 
ly to immigration from Ireland and to the 
emigration of thousands of the best native 
stock. They now number 700,000,.repre- 
senting a proportion of nearly one-seventh 
of the total population, as compared with 
less than six per cent in England and 
Wales. The number has increased sixfold 
during the last hundred years. 


(To be Continued) 
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“HEAV’NLY FATHER, I WOULD 
PRAY” 


(Memory Hymn for August) 


Heav’nly Father, I would pray, 
Come Thou near to me, 

Teach me what to do and say, 
How to honor Thee. 


Blessed Jesus, I would ask 
For a gentle will; 

Help Thou me my every task, 
Faithful to fulfil. 


Holy Spirit, loving Guide, 
Lead me day by day; 

Guard my steps on every side 
Lest I go astray. 

; ‘ J. H. Kurzenknabe. 
J. H. Kurzenknabe 
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There is scarcely a vacant office in the 
Schaff Building. This is good evidence of 
the popularity of our 13-floor office build- 
ing. 

At St. Paul’s Church, Roanoke, Va., 4 


elders will conduct the services and read 
sermons while Dr. Ellis Hay, the pastor, 
spends a month in Indianapolis, Chicago 
and Toledo. 


These 16-page summer issues will be 
getting along quite well when all our 
regular correspondents learn to cut down 
their usual contributions proportionately. 
Some are doing it. 


Rev. W. A. Kratz, pastor of Salem 
Church, Catasauqua, Pa., has been granted 
a two-weeks leave of absence to attend 
the Ministers’ Conference at Union Sem- 
inary, New York City. 

One of the most thoughtful papers at 
the Spiritual Conference ,will be read by 
the Rev. Robert F. Reed. Be sure not to 
miss this. Send on your reservation at 
once to Dr. E. M. Hartman, Franklin and 
Marshall Academy, Lancaster. 

“What Does Jesus Say with Regard to 
Our Modern Social Problems?” is the title 
of the paper to be presented at the Spir- 
itual Conference by Rev. Charles D. 
Rockel. The discussion following such a 
consideration should be most enlightening. 


THE REV. ALBERT KLINGER 


The Rey. Albert Klinger, of New 
Hamburg, Pa., and pastor of the 
Saegerstown Charge, passed to his 
eternal reward on June 20, after an 
illness of about two months. Inter- 
ment was made at Bradford, Ohio. 
A fuller account of the life and 
labor of this dear brother will be 
given in a later issue. 


The paper will move you to more profound 
thought on this live question. 

Rev. Robert F. Reed will present a pa- 
per at the Spiritual Conference entitled 


“Suffering in God’s World.” Do you de- 
sire more light on the problem of suffer- 
ing in a Divinely ordered universe? Come 
to the Conference to be held at Laneaster 
from July 30 to Aug. 3. Send your reserva- 
tion to Dr. Edwin M. Hartman at F, and 
M. Academy. 


At the recent meeting of the Assccia- 
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tion of Baptist Women of the North Phila- 
delphia area, Rev. R. L. Holland, of Ft. 
Washington, Pa., was the speaker at one 
of the evening sessions giving an address 
on Japan. He has addressed this organi- 
zation before on the same theme, and is 
engaged for addresses at 4 district meet- 
ings of Baptist women of the Philadelphia 
area within the next few months. 

The Committe on M. 8S. and Finance of 
Philadelphia Classis report 4 of its con- 
gregations as having paid 50 per cent or 
more of their apportionment by June 30. 
They are: Glenside, Rev. Arthur R. Leem- 
ing, pastor; Grace, Rev. Dr. U. C. HE. 
Gutelius, pastor; Skippack, Rev. Carl G. 
Petri, pastor, and St. Peter’s, Knauertown, 
Lic. W. Ronald Yoeum, supply pastor. Con- 
gratulations to thee! 


The Incarnation Chureh choir, Newport, 
Pa., Rev. Walter D. Mehrling, pastor, pre- 
sented to a large congregation the entire 
evening worship, from invocation to bene- 
diction, in music, the major portion of the 
eantata, “The Kingdom of Heaven,” on 
July 1, under the leadership of Clarence 
H. Rebert, minister of music, with Miss 
Gertrude Berrier at the console; proceeds 
toward the organ fund. 


Heidelberg congregation of Thomas- 
ville, N. C., Rev. J. A. Palmer, pastor, 
celebrated the 40th anniversary of its 
organization, June 17, with the observance 
of Holy Communion at 11 A. M., and the 
anniversary service at 3 P. M., when Dr. 
J. C Leonard, of Lexington, who organ- 
ized it, gave the principal address. The 
occasion was of great inspiration to pas- 
tor and people. 


A special service was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Somerset, Pa., Rev. Dr. G. L. Roth, 
pastor, on July 8, in honor of William H. 
Kretchman, who has just closed his service 
as County Supt. of the Public Schools of 
Somerset Co., which he has served since 
1920. Mr. Kretchman is a member of St. 
Paul’s choir, the supt. of the S. 8. and 
an elder of the congregation. Rev. Jeffer- 
son Glessner, former teacher under Mr. 
Kretchman, now a missionary in Iraq made 
the address. Special music was rendered. 


In the Hungarian Evangelical and Re- 
formed ‘Church, Morgantown, W. Va., the 
pastor, Rev. Stephen Borsos, at the 10.30 
A. M. gervice, preached in Hungarian 
language celebrating the organic union of 
the Reformed Church and the Evangelical 
Synod. At 11.30 the Rev. W. Roy Ra- 
shiger, of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
preached the English sermon. Communion 
by the 2 ministers at noon. The Hun- 
garian Dramatic Club presented “The Old 
Flame,” a folk play, in the Junior High 
School Auditorium on July 4. 


An interdenominational Missionary Ex- 
hibit and Bazaar was recently held in 
Ambler, Pa., under direction of Rev. 
Ralph L. Holland, of St. Paul’s Church, Ft. 
Washington, Pa. There were splendid ex- 
hibits representing the following mission 
fields: Japan, China, India, Africa, the 
American Indian, the Southern Mountai- 
neer and Porto Rico. A chairman for 
each committee was assisted by a repre- 
sentative from each of the 12 Churches 
co-operating. Plans are being formulated 
to make this an annual affair in the com- 
munity. 


The ordination of Robert Winfield 
Rosechy, a member of the 1934 class of 
Laneaster Seminary, took place Sunday 
evening, June 3, in St. Peter’s Church, St. 
Petersburg, Pa. The ordination and in- 
stallation committee of Clarion Classis in- 
cluded the Rev. Fred E. Luchs, who de- 
livered the charge to the pastor-elect, and 
the Rev. A. E. Master, who delivered the 
charge to the congregation. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. James E. Wag- 
ner, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Lan- 
caster, a friend of Mr. Roschy’s. The new 
pastor of the St. Petersburg Charge, with 
his bride, who was Miss Dorothy Mae 
Wilson, of Coatesville, is now settled in 
the parsonage at St. Petersburg. 


Dr. Leinbach, editor of the “Messenger,” 
spoke at the Bible Conference held at the 
Miami Valley Chautauqua, in Southwestern 
Ohio, on July 12, afternoon and evening. 
This is an interdenominational ‘Confer- 
ence, but a goodly, number of our pastors 
and people attended the sessions of the 
week. Dr. Geo. Longaker, of Miamisburg, 
is a member of the Board of Managers of 
this Conference and Prof. Wade E. Miller 
is general manager of the Chautauqua 
Association. 


In Karmel Church, W. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Rev. Wm. G. Weiss, pastor, the evening 
services have been discontinued for the 
summer. The German and English morn- 
ing services are well attended, also the 
Ss. S. The Cross and Crown system is 
bringing good results in the S. 8. Philip 
Weiss, the son of the pastor, occupied the 
pulpit July 8. The members of the Men’s 
Brotherhood are painting the Church and 
Educational Building and making various 
improvement on the Church grounds. 


One of the first Church meetings to be 
held by the new Evangelical and Reformed 
Church was the Summer Missionary Con- 
ference at Hanover, Indiana, last week, 
July 8-13. If this Conference is any sign 
of the success of the merger, we may look 
forward with assurance to the future. The 
Conference was held on the campus of 
Hanover College, a Presbyterian institu- 
tion, and filled it to overflowing. There 
were 307 registered delegates. The spirit 
was fine. When the young people of the 
former Evangelical and Reformed 
Churches get to know each other, there is 
bound to be real Church union. 


The Men’s League and Consistory of 
Christ Church, Altoona, Pa., Rev. Charles 
D. Rockel, pastor, sponsored a chicken and 
waffle supper on July 10 for the Church 
choir at the Osterburg Church, Rev. John 
W. Bechtel, pastor. It was attended by 
more than 100 members and friends, served 
by the ladies of the Osterburg Church, 
and given the choir in honor of their 
work during the past several years in pro- 
viding musie at the Church services. Ar- 
rangements were in charge of Mr. HE. F. 
Snyder. Following the meal remarks were 
heard from the president of the Men’s 
League, Dr. C. E. Levan, the pastor, and 
Elder P. D. Audandt. 


In Zion Church, Nanticoke, Pa., Rev. 
F. Nelsen Schlegel, pastor, a D. V. B. S. 
was conducted from June 18 to 29, with 
an enrollment of 70. The new courses 
recommended by the International Council 
of Religious Education were used. Various 
community organizations co-operated, mak- 
ing the class room work most successful. 
Several groups were taken on trips to the 
Nanticoke State Hospital, the Polish Or- 
phanage in Nanticoke, and a Jewish Syna- 
gogue in Wilkes-Barre. It was the first 
time this type of project had been satis- 
factorily worked in Zion Church. 


On June 24, the Faith-Oakbrook 
Churehes of Reading, Pa., celebrated the 
1st anniversary of the pastorate of Rev. 
J. R. Rothermel. Faith Church, in con- 
nection with this anniversary, held a 
‘note burning” service, whieh note repre- 
sented a portion of Church debt recently 
paid off; service largely attended and 
very impressive; Rev. A. O. Eshelman, a 
former pastor, spoke in his eloquent style; 
the floral decorations gave expression to 
the fine spirit for worship. Faith congre- 
gation closed the 2nd D. V. B. S. under 
the present pastorate, with the rendition 
of the pageant, “The Church Builders,” 
under the able direction of Mrs. Rother- 
mel, 


The Eden Seminary Quartet, composed 
of Edwin Wohl, first tenor; Paul Bode, 
second tenor; Edwin Riske, baritone, and 
Heinrich Rest, bass, rendered an inspir- 
ing musical program in St. John’s Church, 
Mifflinburg, Pa., Rev. Ira W. Frantz, pas- 
tor, on July 5. Rev. Mr. Frantz preached 
to the aged folk of the Evangelical Home, 
Lewisburg, on July 8. In the absence of 
the Superintendent of the Home, various 


ministers from the surrounding district 
have been preaching at the Home. The 
choir of the Church accompanied the pas- 
tor. Miss Marion E. Smith has been elect- 
ed as Secretary of News and will from 
time to time send the “Messenger” news 
of the Church. 

The 20th annual D. V. B. 8. of St. An- 
drew Church, Allentown, Pa., Rev. Henry 
I. Aulenbach, pastor, had a total enroll- 
ment of 121, the highest enrollment for 
the past 10 years; average daily attend- 
ance, 96, with 66 present every day. Those 
attending every session were presented 
with a picture of the school. The pastor 
was the director and was assisted by 11 
teachers. A friendship project with the 
Winnebago Indians was a feature of the 
school. The combined D. V. B. 8S. and §. 8. 
picnic was held at Community Park, Fo- 
gelsville, on July 11. The closing program 
of the Vacation School, held July 12, in- 
cluded the presentation of 2 excellent 
dramatizations. 


In Memorial Church, Toledo, O., Rev. 
Perry H. Baumann, pastor, during the re- 
modeling and decorating of the parsonage 
the occupants of the manse are the guests 
of Elder A. E. Schwalbe in one of his 
cottages at Point Place. The S. 8S. con- 
ducted a campaign to raise funds for re- 
modeling and members of the congregation 
are donating their labor. The Aid and 
other organizations are also co-operating. 
Memorial is sending 2 boys to Heidelberg 
and 4 girls to Spring Valley Girls’ Camp 
for leadership training. This is the 4th 
year that the congregation has sent young 
people to training schools. Rev. Mr. 
Baumann will serve as dean at Spring 
Valley and teach the Old Testament. 


In First Church, Goshen, Ind., Rev. 
Robert S. Mathes, pastor, the unified sery- 
ice is being followed during June, July 
and August. For June special days ob- 
served were: Y. P.’s Day, Children’s Day, 
Men’s Day, Church Merger Day. Holy 
Communion July 1. The pastor preached 
the baccalaureate sermon to the high 
school graduates before 1,400 in the high 
school auditorium. The Churches of 
Goshen again join for Union Sunday eve- 
ning services held July and August in the 
local high school auditorium. A large au- 
dience was present on the evening of July 
1, when Kirby Page spoke on “What Shall 
We Do With the Sermon on the Mount?” 
The pastor again serves on the committee 
arranging for these services. 


Due to further expansion of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, which oceu- 
pies a large block of space in the Schaff 
Building, and in order to provide space 
for a corporation desiring to rent the 
greater part of a floor, the Book Store 
and Chureh Supply Departments, the 
“Messenger” office and the accounting and 
periodical departments of the Board of 
Christian Education have been moved to 
the first floor of the Schaff Building. The 
Book and Church Supply Store and the 
periodical and accounting departments 
are temporarily occupying Miller Hall. 
The “Messenger” office will be found in 
the northwest corner of the building with 
an entrance at 1511 Race St. and also 
from the lobby of the building. The 
Schaff Building is now almost completely 
rented. 


On July 8, in the Watsontown, Pa., 
Charge, the pastor, Rev. Preston A. De- 
Long, observed the 27th anniversary of 
his present pastorate. The services were 
planned and carried out as a Home Com- 
ing or Reunion of members received under 
this pastorate. At the morning service at 
Trinity, Watsontown, the pastor preached 
on “Church Membership and Changing 
Conditions”; as St. John’s, McEwensville 
at 2 P. M., Rev. Earl G. Kline preached 
the sermon. When the call for those to 
rise who were members when the pastor 
came, there were not a great number, as 
the greater part of the membership has 
been added during the present pastorate. 


The combined membership of the charge is ~~ 
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about 400, while nearly 700 have been re- 
ceived since Rey. Mr. DeLong began his 
pastorate. 

In Salem Church, Shamokin, Pa., on 
July 8, Lic. John F. Smeltzer was ordain- 
ed and installed as assistant pastor of 
the congregation. The Committee in 
charge from East Susquehanna Classis con- 
sisted of Revs. John C. Brumbach, who 
delivered the charge to the congregation; 
Edw. O. Butkofsky, who delivered the 
charge to the pastor-elect; Elder John B. 
Boyer, of the Uniontown charge, who read 
the Scripture. The ordination sermon was 
preached by the pastor, Rev. Alvin F. 
Dietz, who deemed it a rare honor to have 
a son of the congregation ordained and in- 
stalled in his Church. Many friends at- 
tended the service and the young min- 
ister was the recipient of a handsome 
Bible, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Price. At the morning service Rev. Mr. 
Dietz gave a glowing report of the Merger 
Synod in connection with the sermon. The 
Workers’ Conference for July was an 
outdoor gathering held at the Steinhart 
farm. 


“The Allentown Morning Call,” a daily 
paper of Allentown, Pa., announces that 
Mr. David A. Miller, for many years owner 
and publisher of this paper, has acquired 
a substantial financial interest in the 
Allentown Call Publishing Co., and will 
soon assume active participation in the 
corporation being associated with Royal 
W. Weiler and Major J. C. Shumberger. 
Mr. Miller was the founder of the present 
“Morning Call,” and for 25 years was its 
publisher and proprietor. In 1920 after a 
protracted siege of illness he accepted an 
offer of purchase and on Mar. 31, 1920, 
retired from the publishing business. His 
health improved greatly and he yearned to 
re-engage himself in the business he truly 
loved, the newspaper business. The op- 
portunity presented itself and after the 
purchase of a substantial block of stock 
in the Call Publishing Co., the deal was 
consummated on July 9. The news and 
editorial department will claim Mr. Mil- 
ler’s time and attention. 


June 1 marked the 10th anniversary of 
the pastorate of the Rev. John F. Frantz, 
B.D., in St. Luke’s Church, Lancaster, Pa. 
The congregation, under the leadership of 
Deacon Louis H. Stroeble, secretly arrang- 
ed a surprise reception held June 6. At 
7.45, Rev. and Mrs. Frantz and son, Nevin, 
were asked to come to the Church audi- 
torium where a congregation of 200 hap- 
pily greeted them. A fine program was 
rendered; Rev. Dr. O. S. Frantz, a brother, 
presided. The choir, under direction of 
Miss Emma E. Myer, organist, rendered 
selections; a piano solo by Miss Amy B. 
Hammond, a clarinet solo by Ira Fickes, 
and a baritone solo by Henry L. Breiter, 
were among the musical numbers. Elder 
Cc. A. Hammond spoke for the congrega- 
tion. Greetings were brought by Revs. E. 
S. LaMar, D. G. Glass and J. C. Raezer. 
Deacon Louis H. Stroeble in behalf of the 
congregation, presented Rev. and Mrs. 
Frantz with a chest of Gorman Plate 
silverware as a token of appreciation of 
their services. 


The 10th National Churchmen’s Con- 
vention of the Evangelical Brotherhood 
with the Reformed Churchmen’s League 
co-operating, will be held Aug. 21-23 at 
Milwaukee, Wis. The theme will be “Build- 
ing God’s Kingdom in a Changing World.” 
Mr. W. H. Witthaus will preside at the 
opening session, Aug. 21, and greetings 
will be brought by the Convention Com- 
mittee by Mr. Herman Haese, and the 
Milwaukee Federation by Mr. Elwain 
Greenwood; at 3 P. M., in Frieden’s Evan- 
gelical Church, Rev. L. W. Goebel will 
preach the sermon and Holy Communion 
will be celebrated; Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions is the theme of the 7.30 P. M. meet- 
ing, with the address by Rev. F. R. Daries. 
On Aug. 22, Judge Daniel J. Snyder will 
make the address in tha morning; at 2 
P. M., Dr. J. M. G. Darms will speak; at 
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5.30 P. M., supper and social period, and 
at 7.30 P. M., Dr. G..W. Richards, first 
president of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, will give the address. On Aug. 
23, installation of officers in the morning, 
sight-seeing tour in the afternoon, and at 
6.30 P. M., convention banquet, with Dr. 
Gerrit T. Van Der Lugt, the speaker. 

In Salem Church, Louisville, Ky., Rev. 
A. H. Schmeuszer, pastor, included in the 
group of teachers for the D. V. B. S. were 
5 publie school teachers; enrollment in the 
2nd week was 135. Every organization of 
Church and §S. 8S. will be represented at 
the New Evangelical Reformed Activities 
Conference at Hanover, Ind., making 22 
delegates and 4 visitors. The pastor has 
recently been elected vice-pres. of the 
Louisville Ministerial Association, record- 
ing sec. of the Louisville Council of 
Churches, and pres. of the Co-ordinating 
Committee of City-wide Church Activities. 
The G. M. G. in June graduated into a 
Young Women’s’ Missionary Society, 
known as the Amelia Stotz Circle of the 
W. M.S. This Cirele takes its place with 
2 other circles, making 3 adult societies. 
A new G. M. G. was organized and another 
will be organized for the Mission Band 
graduates. Salem thus has a very com- 
plete series of Missionary activities and 
this may be the reason for Salem always 
having the Apportionment paid in full. 
Dr. and Mrs. Carl Kriete, of Japan, spent 
a week at Salem. One of the constant 
sources of joy for Salem is the presence 
of Dr. and Mrs. C. F. Kriete at all the 
regular meetings and services. Dr. Kriete 


conducts the German service every other 
Sunday morning at 8.30; he will celebrate 
his 83rd birthday Aug. 8. 


CHURCH: 
MEN'S 
LEAGUE 


Dr. John M. G. Darms, Secretary 


Another new chapter enrolled this week 
—Trinity Church, Thornville, Ohio, Rev. 


C. K. Gebhart, pastor. The officers are the 
following: President, H. L. Kagay; vice- 
president, ‘Warren Foucht; secretary, J. B. 
Bope; and treasurer, F. V. Neel. Another 
educator has now joined the ranks of lead- 
ership in our League, for the president of 
this new Chapter is Superintendent of 
Schools. Such leadership lends character 


.to and assures solidity of the enterprise. 


Again it is proven, that the educational 
features of our League, certainly no less 
than the spiritual and the social, appeal 
to thinking men. We welcome this chap- 
ter into our ever growing fellowship. 

Rev. Felix Peck of Westminster, Md., 
sent in a personal contribution of $2 for 
the League, which we greatly appreciate. 
‘Could not every minister send in a dollar 
or two for our men’s work? And how 
many laymen could double and triple that 
amount easily. How much it would help. 

“T would be glad to have any literature 
you have for starting a chapter.” An in- 
terested pastor from Pa. Such requests 
make our hearts glad. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Supt. 

A large delegation of people accompani- 
ed their pastor, Rev. Jesse M. Mengel, 
from Alsace Church, Reading, on Sunday, 
July 8. The sermon was enjoyed by all. 
After viewing the buildings they ate their 
lunch at the band pavilion. 

We were happy to receive word from 
the Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School 
at Lancaster that they will admit one of 
our boys in September. The boy is Elmer 
Dixon of Emanuel’s Church, Minersville. 

In compiling the Annual Report which 
will be published before Anniversary Day, 
we discovered that never before in the 
history of our Home did we have as many 
children at the end of the year as we have 


this year, Many applications are coming 
in and we are nearing our capacity enroll- 
ment which did not happen since the build- 
ing of the Reed Baby Cottage. 

The request for barrels of empty jars 
has not been as great as last year’s, as 
we have on hand 30 barrels. <A postal 
will place in your hands a barrel or more 
of empty jars, prepaid. The filled jars 
will help feed our growing family. ; 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Supt. 

Last fall a friend of the Home provided 
the funds needed to construct a pool north 
of the new building. During the grading 
of the grounds about the building certain 
portions required a considerable amount 
of fill. The excavations for the pool fur- 
nished the needed ground. By using a 
scoop and two horses the pool excavations 
and the grading were economically done. 
For the foundations for the pool, cinders 
from our own boiler room were used, and 
on that was laid a strong reinfgrced con- 
crete floor; and concrete walls were built 
around it. Flagging was built on top of 
the walls. At the south end of the pool 
is a little bluff about 5 ft. above the water 
level of the pool, there 3 basins are built, 
each 30 inches wide; the first is about a 
yard in length and by means of a centri- 
fugal pump the water from the far end of 
the pool is brought through the bottom of 
the first and highest basin resembling a 
fountain, From that it drops over rocks 
into the second basin which is about 10 ft. 
long and over which a bridge is built. 
From that basin the water drops into the 
third basin and from that it again falls 
over rocks into the pool. 

The pool is 36 ft. in length and about 18 
ft. in width. Above the water level is 
garage roof and hard surface driveway to 
the new building, drainage of about 7,000 
sq. ft. A catch basin near the end of the 
driveway sends the rain water into the 
pool and there is an outlet at the far end 
of the pool. Thus its water constantly 
changes, keeping it fresh. 

The elevated portions about the basins 
are turned into a rockery; and a willow 
tree stands by the first basin. The areas 
about the pool have been seeded and the 
young grass, which is being watered every 
evening, is growing well, That construc- 
tion is being very much enjoyed by the 
guests of the Home. ; . 


THE CHRISTIAN YOUTH COUNCIL 


Declaring that “millions of families are 
forced to live in needless poverty, inse- 
curity, and fear,’ members of the Chris- 
tian Youth Council of North America 
meeting in quadrennial session at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, recently, pledged 
themselves “to work for a new order more 
nearly compatible with the Christian ideal 
of brotherhood.” 

The Council, composed of 150 young 
people and leaders of Christian youth 
groups throughout the United States and 
Canada, worked on the youth program, 
“Christian Youth Building a New World.” 
The work of the Council was shared in 
by a large number of denominations, state 
councils, the Churches of Canada, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churehes of Christ in 
America, the International Society of 
‘Christian Endeavor, the Y. M. C. INS. the 
Y. W. C. A., and the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, the sponsor of 
the Christian Youth Council. 

Findings of five special commissions, 
which had been studying the essential prob- 
lems facing youth in “building a new 
world,” were adopted in the closing ses- 
sion held Sunday morning. The reports 
included statements of conviction, and 
suggestions for study and action for the 
tens of thousands of youth groups repre- 
sented at the Council. 

The commission on “Building a Chris- 
tian Economie Order,” while acknowledg- 
ing that our present society has achieved 
many desirable results, charged the eco- 


nomic system with many grave defects. 
The unanimously approved report of the 
commission listed such Christian objec- 
tives as these: 1. Nationally and inter- 
nationally planned social economy based 
upon democratic methods. 2. Social own- 
ership and control of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, systems of transpor- 
tation and communication, in order to sub- 
atitute the service motive for the profit 
motive. 3. A just return for the workers 
of hand and brain adequate to maintain a 
satisfactory standard of living. Other ob- 
jectives included increased security, and 
educational, cultural, and recreational op- 
portunities for all. 

The commission on “Friendship Between 
the Races” declared that “the brotherhood 
of men will come only when we thoroughly 
recognize and appreciate the distinct val- 
ues of each cultural group. We recognize 
and accept this as our Christian responsi- 
bility and task in the problem of friend- 
ship between the races.” 


“We believe that war is based upon fear, 
suspicion,» and greed,” declared the com- 
mission investigating a program of world 
peace. ‘War involves the wastage of ma- 
terial resources, human life and personal- 
ity. It endangers the continuance of our 
civilization. War creates problems rather 
than solves them. We further believe that 
the only effective solution to international 
problems is found in the way of love, as 
illustrated by the spirit of Jesus Christ. 
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Therefore, we piedge ourselves in the build- 
ing of a new world not to participate in 
anything that fosters the spirit of war or 
aids in its conduct, and to undertake con- 
structive peace action through such chan- 
nels as: developing international co-opera- 
tion, alliances with peace movements, aboli- 
tion of compulsory military training, and 
constructive peace programs in public edu- 
cation.” 
The Council approved by a majority 
vote the report of the commission, “Facing 
the Liquor Problem” which read, “We, as 
Christian Youth, endeavoring to build a 
new world order in which the Abundant 
Life is the goal, believe that the beverage 
use of alcohol makes no contribution to 
the achievement of this aim. On the con- 
trary, it hinders the realization of this 
end. Therefore, we stand for total absti- 
nance from the use of beverage alcohol.” 
A minority report of 19 urged the goal of 
“moderation approaching abstinance.” 


One commission charged with formulat- 
ing statements of faith and philosophy in- 
cluded the following in its report. “We 
find God and His purpose supremely re- 
vealed in Jesus’ life and teachings. We 
hold as the source of our moral authority 
the conscience of the individual, illumined 
by the Divine Spirit and enlightened by 
the best experience of the race, especially 
as revealed in the personality of Jesus. 
Each person is responsible for his own de- 
cisions, but socigl factors affect his con- 


duct. We believe that our relationships 
with others must be approached with an 
attitude of sympathetic understanding and 
reverence for the personality of each indi- 
vidual. Personal development and social 
reconstruction must go forward together. 
The social system must make personality 
values more important than money values.” 


The Council made plans for co-operating 
with other groups in a series of conferences 
to be held in 16 strategic cities to present 
the program and to develop plans of ac- 
tion for local groups. It is proposed that 
these conferences will be under the leader- 
ship of a joint committee of ten repre- 
senting the Federal Council of Churches, 
and the International Council of Religious 
Education. 


Martin L. Harvey, of Hempstead, N. Y., 
representing the New York State Youth 
Council, was elected president of the Coun- 
cil for the next four year period. Charles 
Hart, of Columbus, Ohio, a representative 
of the M. E. Church, was elected first vice- 
president. Other officers included: Miss 
Jean Ross, Bloomfield, Ontario, second 
vice-president; Miss Frances Frazier, of 
Portland, Oregon; and Miss Bess-Hunter 
Hall, of Chicago, Ill. Working groups con- 
sisting of four members of the Executive 
Committee were elected from New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and To- 
ronto. Other members at large were elect- 
ed from both the United States and 
Canada. 
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Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


ZACHARIAS URSINUS 


Text, Proverbs 22: 6, “Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and even when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” 

Yesterday was the 400th anniversary 
of the birth of Zacharias Ursinus, who 
first saw the light of this world on July 
18th, 1534, at Breslau, the capital of 
Silesia, where his father was deacon, or 
assistant preacher, at the Magdalen 
Chureh. Ursinus is the Latin form of the 
name Baer, or Bear, which is very com- 
mon in our day. It was the custom among 
educated persons to change their names 
into the Latin form, therefore the name 
Ursinus is universally used in referring 
to the author of the Heidelberg Catechism. 
Hardly anyone would recognize it in the 
form of Zachary Baer. 

Ursinus, even as a child, had wonderful 
physical, mental and spiritual qualities 
which enabled him to become the great 
writer and teacher that he was. He was 
blessed with a strong and healthy body, 
superior talents, an ardent desire for 
knowledge, and a pious disposition. What 
better qualifications could anyone have 
than these to become good and useful in 
life? He was the kind of child the wise 
man had in mind when he wrote the words 
of our text. 

Very little is known of the childhood 
and youth of Ursinus. In those days very 
little stress was laid upon the beginning 
of one’s life and the early years of pre- 
paration, but most attention was given 
to inner life and work of those who be- 
came famous. 

But we do kiiow that in his native town 
he devoted himself to the study of math- 
ematics and philosophy, which were his 
favorite subjects and in which he made 
rapid progress, developing that clearness 


and keenness of insight for which he was 
afterwards noted. 


In his 16th year he went to the cele- 
brated university at Wittenberg, where 
Melanchthon was a teacher. He _ be- 
came very much attached to the beloved 
Melanchthon, whose devoted scholar he 
remained during life. The beautiful, 
peaceful spirit of his teacher impressed 
him greatly and he himself became noted 
for that spirit when he was a professor 
and author. 


He spent in all 7 years at Wittenberg, 
but the course of his studies were several 
times interrupted. Once, the breaking out 
of the plague at Wittenberg became the 
occasion of his spending a winter with 
his beloved teacher at Torgau. Later, on 
account of the political situation in Wit- 
tenberg, he left the university for a short 
time, and returned, with honorable testi- 
monials to his native town. The next 
year, however, he was back in his favorite 
Wittenberg. 


He left the university when he was 23, 
and accompanied Melanchthon to the 
memorable conference at Worms. He then 
visited some of the most renowned uni- 
versities of Germany, France, and Switzer- 
land. He became acquainted with many 
of the leaders of the Reformation, who 
esteemed him very highly, and whose con- 
versation impressed and influenced him. 
In Paris, he perfected himself in the 
French and Hebrew languages. 

Upon his return to Breslau he was eall- 
ed to be theological teacher in the Eliza- 
bethian Gymnasium, where his services 
gave great satisfaction. But on account 
of his views on the Lord’s Supper, for 
which he was severely criticised, he left 
Breslau and went to Zurich, where he 
associated with Peter Martyr, one of the 
most distinguished of the Reformed theo- 
logians. 

Upon the recommendation of Peter 
Martyr, he was appointed, in 1562, by 
Frederick III, Professor of Philosophy in 
Heidelberg University, whereupon, in that 


same year, he was also made Doctor and 
Professor of Theology. Here he did the 
greatest work of his life. At first, he 
also preached in Heidelberg, but this he 
soon gave up, both for want of time and 
because he was not well adapted for that 
work. He devoted himself exclusively to 
the profession of teaching. Although only 
28 years of age, Ursinus was, in every 
respect, ripe, as a man and a Christian, 
as a learned man and a theologian. 


These were troublous times in the theo- 
logical world. A bitter warfare was rag- 
ing between the Lutheran and the Re- 
formed theologians, and several conflict- 
ing catechisms were in use among the peo- 
ple, which caused great confusion. Fred- 
erick III, Elector of the Palatinate, who 
had espoused the Reformed faith, de- 
termined to unite his people in one faith, 
to quiet the Church, and establish the 
Reformation in his province, appointed 
Zacharias Ursinus and Caspar Olevianus 
to prepare a catechism for common use 
among the people. Both of them prepared 
a treatise, but that of Ursinus received 
the preference and was finally approved 
by a Synod of the Palatinate, and issued 
January 19, 1563, as the Confession of the 
Reformed Church and ordered to be used 
in all the congregations. 

Dr. Henry Harbaugh ealls the Heidel- 
berg Catechism “the flower and fruit of 
the entire German Reformation.” He 
says, “It has Lutheran inwardness, Mel- 
anchthonian clearness, Zwinglian simplie- 
ity, and Calvinistie fire.” 


After Ursinus had spent 14 busy, use- 
ful and successful years at Heidelberg 
University, Frederick III died, and upon 
the accession of his eldest son, Louis, who 
had a strong zeal for Lutheranism, the 
religious state of Palatinate again fell 
into disorder. Ursinus declining to receive 
Luther’s catechism, and with it the Luth- 
eran doctrine and Reformation, was com- 
pelled to give up his work at Heidelberg. 

But the second son of Frederick, the 
Prince Palatine John Casimir, called him 
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to the newly established Reformed Theo- 
logical School in Neustadt, which speed- 
ily flourished under his care and that of 
his colleagues. 

But after Ursinus had labored faith- 
fully in his new position, the end came, 
March 6, 1583, and he fell asleep, resting 
upon Jesus Christ as “his only comfort in 
life and in death,” and his remains were 
laid to rest in the choir of the Church at 
Neustadt. 


Peter (saying his prayers): “And please 
make Cyril give up throwing stones at me. 
By the way, I’ve mentioned this before.” 
—Humorist. 


The Famtly Altar 


By the Rev. Roland L. Rupp 


HELPS FOR WEEK OF JULY 23-29, 1934 


Memory Text: “What the Lord saith 
unto me, that will I speak.” I Kings 22: 
1-14, 

Memory Hymn: “Father of All, from 
Land and Sea” (422). 

Theme: Truth and Truthfulness. 


Monday—Micaiah Speaks the Truth 
I Kings 22:1-14 
What is truth? Definitions cannot de- 
fine it. Statements of it soon grow old. 
Values change. Principles are overthrown. 
Customs, traditions and fetishes are ob- 
literated by the eroding forces of time. 
In a living world and universe the truth 
of today may become the superstition of 
tomorrow. In our world advancement 
comes by the way of disillusionment, and 
truth is a gleam guiding the searcher from 
objective to objective. Yes, verily, truth 
is a force which arms one for the battle 
of life, which gives him new faith when 
disillusionment overtakes him. 
Prayer: Thou Universal Spirit of Truth, 
guide us into all the truth. May Thy light 
lead us into the supreme light. Amen. 


Tuesday—tTruthfulness Neglected 
Jeremiah 9:1-9 

The prophet alone stands for truth in 
every season and in every step of the 
forward way. He is the eternal Word of 
God. He speaks it. He demands that peo- 
ple live it, even though his insistence 
open prison doors behind him. To be the 
spokesman and the champion of truth un- 
der every circumstance is a difficult role. 
It requires courage. Virile faith must com- 
mand its prophet. No man who desires 
popularity will walk this way, singing as 
he goes. Micaiah will testify to that. 
Amos will vouch for it also. No wonder 
truth is neglected! No wonder most of 
us fail frequently to be eloquent in its 
service! 

Prayer: God of the ages, we thank Thee 
for the prophets, these men who stand 
boldly for Thy will and truth even though 
our stones of criticism and abuse break 
their hearts. Amen, 


Wednesday—Truthfulness Desired 
Psalm 15:1-5 

There is not one of us who at times does 
not care to know the truth. Sometimes 
it offends us deeply. Sometimes it humili- 
ates us. Sometimes it stabs us as a dag- 
ger would. We are afraid of such truth 
—especially the mighty among us, for 
with them it is even less sympathetic than 
with us. It faces them with an unfalter- 
ing eye, and speaks to them without a 
quiver in its voice. No wonder they at- 
tempt to suppress it! No wonder they 
imprison or put to death those who insist 
upon it! Yet, what is so desirable as 
truthfulness—except it be the grace to 
face it in love? 

Prayer: Give us grace, O Father, to 
live life beautifully and nobly in every 
cireumstanee. Give unto us the beauty 
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FOOD FACTS 
Did You Know That: 


Using honey in the centre of golf 
balls is one of the unusual outlets 
for this product. 
Many New Jersey poultry farm 
eggs are now carefully cooled im- 
mediately after gathering in order 
to preserve quality. 
Always a fixture in old English 
gardens, parsley was never trans- 
planted because to do so meant 
ill luck. 
Milk is pasteurized by heating it 
to 143° Fahrenheit, at which tem- 
perature it is held for thirty 
minutes. 
These “food facts” are 
by the Division of Consumer 
Information, New Jersey State 
Department of Agriculture. 


compiled 


and nobility of soul which will not com- 
promise. Amen, 


Thursday—tTruthfulness Valuable 
Ephesians 4:14-25 

Truth—unvarnished and uncompromised 
—is a necessity if life is to become gradu- 
ally more enlightened, if men are to be 
emancipated, if thinking is to be creative. 
Truth alone can guide, and guard, and 
save us. Truth alone can kindle the fire 
of the human soul so that the flames of 
character will illuminate and warm all 
of life. But of what value is truth, if it 
be not spoken, if it be not taught as in- 
exorable, if it be not given as the com- 
mand of life? Of what value is character 
or personality if truthfulness does not 
transfigure them? 

Prayer: We are grateful, our Father, 
for this universe of consistency and de- 
pendability. Make us as trustworthy as 
is Thy universe. Amen. 


Friday—tTruthfulness Commanded 
Exodus 23:1-9 

It is easily understood why the leaders 
of this ancient people taught that their 
God commanded them. to truthfulness. 
Truthfulness is a divine command to the 
present time—and surely will ever be. It 
has been fashioned into the very warp 
and woof of every structure inspired by 
God. Every social ideal demands it. All 
social contracts are worthless without it. 
Governments which do not practice it are 
the enemies of mankind. Corporations and 
individuals which resort to subterfuge and 
deceit to advance their own causes are 
pagans. 

Prayer: Eternal God, give us the spirit 
of truth in order that it may lead us into 
a constantly growing truth. Make us ex- 
plorers of a divine universe not yet fully 
explored. Amen, 


Saturday—Truthfulness Rewarded 
Zechariah 8:9-17 


Truthfulness is indeed rewarded, in the 
very nature of things spiritual. A con- 
science untroubled, a mind at peace, a 
heart filled with truth and love, a neigh- 
borhood advanced in goodwill and cement- 
ed by the integrity of its citizens, a na- 
tion secure among the family of nations 
of the world because of the dependability 
of its pledged word—these are the com- 
pensations of the soul which rejoices in 
truthfulness. Goodness has it inevitable 


THE PASTOR SAYS 
“Who’s afraid of the big, 


bad 
wolf?” Well, it seems some people 
are afraid of it now since the Roman 
Church “let loose” against immoral 
and debasing pictures. 

—Now and Then. 


rewards. Sin has its inevitable costs. 
Nothing is more certain than this. It is 
universally and eternally so decreed. 
Prayer: We are rejoiced by the fruits 
of devotion, gracious God. Thy goodness, 
Thy love urge us on to a life as exalted 
as that of Jesus. Grant unto us to live 


that life, O God. Amen. 


Sunday—The Way of Truth 
Psalm 119:9-16 

God is the way of truth. Jesus is the 
way of truth. By obedience to God and 
Christ, constant and uncompromised, we 
may walk that way and live that life. 
The will of God, revealed, of course, in 
the life of Jesus, may be known by us— 
not absolutely perhaps, but -yet certainly 
as Jesus knew it. Knowledge of that will 
always brings with it the capacity to per- 
form it. Whenever Jesus was certain of 
the Father’s will the way opened straight 
ahead of Him to perform it. If you wish 
to live abundantly, and adventurously, 
test the accuracy of this principle for 
yourself, 

Prayer: Give us vision, our Father, to 
see in every moment the eternal Christ 
ahead of us on the road. Give us courage 
to follow Him all the way. Amen. 


All through dinner Perey sat so silent 
that his parents at last began to wonder 
what was troubling him. The boy was 
doing some hard thinking. “Pa,” he said 
at last, “do school-teachers get paid?” 

“Of course they do, sonny,” replied 
father, 

“Then it ain’t fair,” burst out the small 
boy, indignantly. “Why should the teach- 
ers get paid when us kids do all the 
work?”—Whitley Seaside Chronicle. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


OLDER AND YOUNGER CHILDREN 
Janette Stevenson Murray 


“Why is Jimmie so backward and timid 
about doing things, Mrs. Evans?” in- 
quired the kindergarten teacher. 

“Oh, do you think he is?” The mother 
seemed surprised. “I hadn’t thought about 
it. I’m so busy keeping the boys fed and 
clean and the house in order that I have 
never noticed.” 

“Perhaps he is dominated by his old- 
er brother,” ventured the teacher. 

“Now I shouldn’t wonder if Ned does 
boss Jimmie too much.” 

“Ym going to try to bring Jimmie out 
at school so he’ll develop confidence in 
himself, but this may be more of a home 
problem. Watch your boys together.” 

That night when Mr. Evans drove into 
the yard, Jimmie dashed down the drive- 
way. “Oh, Daddy, a garage in the next 
block burned up. There was a car in it 
and—” but here Ned interrupted to tell 
how they could not get the garage door 
open, and then went on telling the story 
himself. 

Mother was on the porch. 
called, “Jimmie began the story. 
tell it.” 

Both boys looked surprised. Jimmie was 
embarrassed and could tell little more. 

“Let us not interrupt Jimmie when he 
is talking,’ whispered Mother to Ned 
afterwards. “If we give him a chance 
he may learn to tell a story as well as 
you do.” 

The next morning was Saturday. Mother 
heard a commotion in the backyard. “Oh, 
you’re no good. You can’t lay the bricks 
straight; the wall will fall down. Get 
out.” Ned gave Jimmie a push. “Hi, 
Jerry!” Ned called to the boy next door, 
“Come over and help me lay bricks.” 

Jimmie went into the house. 

“Why don’t you make the boys let 
you play?” inquired Mother. 


“Ned,” she 
Let him 
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“Ned says I can’t do it right.” 

“Yes, you can. Here, show me what 
an even wall you can build with your 
two by four blocks.” 

But Jimmie was fighting back the 
tears. Mother had to begin laying out 
the wall. “We'll make a window here 
and this will be the door.” 

The little fellow became interested and, 
encouraged by her warm _ appreciation, 
worked on alone. “Now,” she said, re- 
garding the finished job with approval, 
“You ean prove to Ned that you are able 
to build a wall.” 

That afternoon they all went to Cousin 
Jack’s birthday party. 

Jimmie hung about his mother’s chair. 
“Run and hide,’ she said when they play- 
ed “Hide and Seek”, but he was too fear- 
ful to venture. “Here, quick, behind this 
bush.” She held the branches aside. The 
next time she helped him hide behind the 
garage with another boy. _ Before the 
game was over, he was playing with the 
others. 

“Tt’s high time we were looking after 
Jimmie,” said Mrs. Evans to her husband 
after the boys were in bed. “Why, he 
didn’t have enough assurance to take his 
turn rolling a tenpin ball this afternoon.” 

“T know.” Mr. Evans laid down his 
newspaper. “Ned finds fault with every- 
thing Jimmie does. It is bad for both 
boys. I blame myself for not seeing this 
sooner.” 

“The teacher says we’ll just have to 
build up Jimmie’s self-confidence by see- 
ing that he experiences the joy of suc- 
cess. It was a good thing I went to the 
kindergarten yesterday. I can’t see how 
T have been so blind to Ned’s bossy, dis- 
agreeable ways. If not corrected, they 


foundations.’ Surely in the building of 
the greatest thing in life—character—the 
kindergarten becomes one of the essen- 
tials.’—Lewis R. Akers, President, As- 
bury College, Wilmore, Kentucky. 

Is there a kindergarten in the public 
school for the children of your commun- 
ity? If not, write to the National Kin- 
dergarten Association, 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, for advice and liter- 
ature on how to obtain one. 


Sunday School Teacher: ‘Can any of 
you little girls tell me who lived in the 
Garden of Eden?” 

“Yes, Teacher—the Adamses.”—Boston 
Globe. 


Children’s Corner 


By Alliene DeChant Seltzer 


Have you ever lived with boys and girls 
your own age, from half a hundred Re- 
formed Churches? Really learned how 
best to serve the home Chureh? Do you 
know very much about the Bible? And 
about great folks of other races? Then, 
come to Camp Mensch Mill. Our camp 
for intermediates (12-14 years) will be held 
from July 16-28, and since study is one 
of the most important jobs we do there, 
we may choose two of these courses, every 
one of which is planned to help us serve 
our home Church better, and to make our 
own life rich: 


1. Understanding Myself 
Why Do I Sing Hymns? 


parents, and ask them to help you earn 
$20 for two weeks at Camp Mensch Mill. 
Then send your registration at once to 
Director Fred D. Wentzel, Schaff Building, 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, for the 
very minute the registration reaches 100, 
the list is to be closed! So here’s to you 
who want to know more about the Bible, 
to camp with boys and girls your own age, 
and who want most of all to learn how 
best to serve God each new day. P. 8. 
Whisper—no, shout it out, that our other 
camps will be held as follows: For Seniors 
(15-17), July 30-August 11; for Young 
People (18 upward), August 13-25. 


NOT SCHOLAR, BUT BUSINESS MAN 


After terrific struggle, the freshman 
finally finished his examination paper, and 
then at the end wrote: “Dear Professor: 
If you sell any of my answers to the fun- 
ny papers I expect you to split 50-50 with 
me.”—Exchange. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWER TO BEHEADED WORDS 
No. 35 


Lisle—isle. 
Slash—lash—ash. 
Trend—rend—end. 
Charmed—harmed—armed. 
Pirate—irate—rate—ate. 
Bother—other—her. 

A. M. S. 


SENS  M 


WORD SANDWICHES, No. 20 
(Insert 4 letter words) _ 


would bring results quite as serious for Building Our Home ae P 
Farias eauniinatie Praia aeciould How D> I Grow? 1 eee insert a Russian name and get 
encourage Ned to help Jimmie.” Good Times 2, A....8; insert a legal claim on proper- 
“Yes, that is a very good idea, and 2. Discovering the Church ty and "get foreigners. 
it will work out especially well if we If I Were a Christian 3. L....T; insert a word of solemn assent 
are careful to see that each boy has the Enjoying the Bible and get to express sorrow. 
opportunity to be with just those of his God’s Story 4, P....R; insert heavy chord and get 
own age during part of his playtime. Our My Church correct, : 
boys will have more pleasure in each 3. Learning to Know Our World 5. S....8; insert a medical globule and 
other’s companionship because of the dif- The World We Live In get pours out. 
ferent experiences they will have and the Friends Around the World 6. ..S; insert to ascend and meet seri- 
opportunities these will give them for Why Do Men Work? ous events. 
confidences.” Who Are the Great? 7. C....8; insert a device used to make 
So, have a long talk with your pastor, secure and get favorite timepieces. 
“Every builder says, ‘Look well to the Church School superintendent, teacher, and A. M. &. 
GENERAL SYNOD NOTES Nine of the 12 Classes of this Synod 656. This number is less than 2%4% of 


Rev. J. Rauch Stein, D.D., Stated Clerk 


OUR CHURCH STATISTICS FOR 1933 
VI. Synod of Northwest 


A summary of the official statistical re- 
ports of the 12 Classes for the calendar 
year ending Dec. 31, 1933, makes record 
of increases (I) and decreases (D) when 
compared with the records of Dee. 31, 
1932, as follows: 

Ministers, 149, D. 18; Licentiates, 5, I. 
3; Charges, 137, I. 6; congregations, 211, 
T. 2; membership last report, 25,870, D. 
420; confirmed, 972, D. 31; certificate, 455, 
T. 189; renewal of profession, 509, I. 43; 
dismissed, 369, I. 101; deaths, 330, I. 44; 
erasure of names, 656, D. 447; present 
membership, 26,451, I. 83; communed dur- 
ing year, 19,951, I. 426; unconfirmed mem- 
bers, 9,228, D. 1,049; infant baptisms, 808, 
D. 16; deaths—unconfirmed members, 55, 
I. 3; students for ministry, 14, D. 11; 
total Church School enrollment, 16,224, I. 
224; amount of Apportionment, $93,495, 
D. $7,550; paid on Apportionment, $37,- 
664, D. $6,669; other denominational 
benevolences, $8,589, I. $554; henevolences 
outside of denomination, $2,916, D. $712; 
total of all benevolences, $49,169, D. 
$6,827; congregational purposes, $224,030, 
D. $30,037; Churches, $1,736,472, D. $76,- 
790; parsonages, $513,000, D. $305,200; in- 
debtedness on property, $242,572, D. $10,- 
075. 


began their reports correctly with the 
identical total communicant membership 
which they reported Dec. 31, 1932; Min- 
nesota began its report with 18 more, and 
Nebraska began its report with 516 less. 
The North Dakota Classis made no report 
at all, therefore the membership as re- 
ported Dec. 31, 1932, was used. There is 
a net increase of 83, which is credited as 
follows: Portland-Oregon, 1; California, 
8. Edmonton, 13; Manitoba, 23; Milwau- 
kee, 90; Minnesota, 120; South Dakota, 
207, and Sheboygan, 210, making a total 
of 672 increases; with Nebraska, 541; Ur- 
sinus, 4; Eureka, 44, showing a total of 
589 decreases. 

There is a net decrease in benevolence 
of $6,827, recorded as follows: Increases— 
South Dakota, $12; California, $34; Man- 
itoba, $152; Eureka, $546; Nebraska, $754, 
a total of $1,498; with decreases ranging 
from $170 in Edmonton Classis to $3,341 
in Milwaukee Classis, a total of $8,325. 
There is a decrease in congregational pur- 
poses of $30,037 charged to all the 
Classes with the exception of Nebraska 
Classis, which reports an increase of 
$975. 

The total Apportionment referred to the 
Classes of this Synod was $93,495, of 
which amount $37,664, or about 40%, is 
reported to have heen paid. 

The Erasure of Names by the Classes of 
this Synod has again decreased. It has 
erased the least number of all the Synods, 


its present communicant membership. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Reality in Religion, by John MaeNeil. 
Published by The Judson Press. Price $1. 
This is a book of sermons on a diversity 

of themes, such as, “Christ Pre-eminent”, 

“Reality in Religion”, “The Test of Ex- 


perience”. The sermons are short and 
aim to deal with the essentials of Chris- 
tian experience. The most impressive 


thing in the book is the evident spirit of 
the author. By reading his sermons you 
are caught up by his spirit. He breathes 
his life on every page. His declarations 
are his personal convictions and the read- 
er feels the power of those convictions. I 
believe the language throughout the book 
too general, often covering up an excel- 
lent thought which might be made clear 
by a very simple declaration. In this 
connection, I believe, that the vivid 
imagination of the author has taken ad- 
vantage of him. Let me quote a passage 
where Paul is represented as claiming 
Christ as the world’s Redeemer. “He 
claims that in His cross Jesus drove the 
shining chariot of His sacrifice into the 
midst of that abyss of sin, and became 
its hope and center. He became the or- 
ganizing power of a new spiritual cosmos; 
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he dissipated the clouds of sin and sub- 


hope for the race.” On doctrinal ques- 


dued the seas of passion. He has changed tions, the writer holds well to the old 
the wailing of remorse into the musie of orthodoxy. —D. J. W. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Ninth Sunday after Trinity, July 29, 1934 


MICAIAH SPEAKS THE TRUTH 
I Kings 22:1-14 


Golden Text: What the Lord saith unto 
me, that will I speak. I Kings 22:14. 


Lesson Outline: 1. The Story. 2. Its 
Application. 

Our general topic for the third quarter 
is, The Prophets and Kings of Ancient 
Israel. It suggests the close relation be- 
tween the religious and political leaders 
of the nation in its early history. Patriot- 
ism and piety were, then, closely allied. 
The prophets took a deep interest in the 
course of events. They were the counsel- 
lors and the fearless critics of kings and 
statesmen. 


During the ninth century B. C. the 
kings of the Mediterranean coastlands 
had troubled careers, especially the rulers 
of Saul’s newly born kingdom. Under 
Solomon it had been swept into world- 
politics. Then, under Rehoboam it had 
suffered disruption. And, now, under 
Ahab it was fighting for its very exist- 
ence against Syria, Moab, and Phoenicia, 
neighboring realms -that sought to con- 
quer and crush the upstart nation. More- 
over, in the middle of that century Shal- 
maneser III, of Assyria, invaded the Med- 
iterranean region, Its rulers and peoples 
had to face this new and greater enemy. 


I. The Story. In such a setting, Ahab 
appears as a capable and courageous king. 
His skill in battle was matched by his 
diplomacy. He defeated Syria and Moab, 
and he made an alliance with Phoenicia 
by marrying the daughter of its king. 
His first Syrian war had resulted in the 
disastrous defeat of Beuhadad, at Aphek. 
And the treaty of peace provided the re- 
turn to Ahab of certain cities, among 
them the fortress of Ramoth in Gilead. 
But after three years this important east- 
ern outpost still remained in the hand of 
Beuhadad. Evidently this shifty Syrian 
had no intention of keeping his promise. 

Then Ahab made preparations for his 
second Syrian war. He proposed to take 
Ramoth Gilead by force of arms. And, in 
order to make sure of success, he invited 
King Jehoshaphat of Judah to join him in 
this military exploit. 

According to the Chronicler, Jehosha- 
phat was a good king. He continued the 
reforms of Asa, his godly father. It seems 
that, at the outbreak of the second Syrian 
war, the two kings had met in Samaria 
in a friendly visit. And when Ahab de- 
cided to take by force the city that 
Beuhadad refused to yield to him, he ap- 
pealed to his ally for aid and support. He 
said unto Jehoshaphat, “Wilt thou go 
with me to battle to Ramoth Gilead?” 
His reply was, “I am as thou art, my peo- 
ple as thy people, my horses as thy 
horses” (v. 4). It was a pledge of whole- 
hearted support. 

But that did not quite settle the mat- 
ter. Wars were not made in that fashion 
in those “barbarous” times. That is our 
civilized method of procedure. Today, the 
kings and rulers make wars, and their 
obedient peoples fight them. But in 
ancient Israel the voice of the king did 
not decide the issue. First, the will of 
God had to be ascertained. Our way is 
so much simpler. We go bravely on mak- 


ing wars, and then each party to the strife 
claims God for its ally. But in the dark 
ages of the ninth century B. C. men still 
believed that God ought to have a voice 
and a vote in such a momentous matter as 
war. They went to the seers and 
prophets to ascertain the will of their 
deity, before risking the ordeal of battle. 

Hence Jehoshaphat demanded compli- 
ance with the usual custom of inquiring 
of Jehovah concerning this war. He was 
willing to support Ahab’s policy provided 
it had the blessing of God. 

Accordingly, the king of Israel sum- 
moned 400 prophets. (See v. 7.) Their 
leader, it appears, was Zedekiah. He had 
made horns of iron. “With these,” he 
said, “thou shalt push the Syrians, until 
thou has consumed them.” Doubtless this 
prophetic chorus of assent was sweet 
music to Ahab’s ears. He had not always 
fared so well at the hands of the prophets. 
Often his policies had met with their 
stern disapproval. Their chief interest 
was in the religion of the nation, not in 
its politics. They cared more for the char- 
acter of the people, than for their ma- 
terial prosperity. Therefore they frowned 
upon his matrimonial alliance with 
Phoenicia, and they had _ sternly de- 
nounced his magnanimous treatment of 
the defeated Beuhadad, after the battle 
of Aphek (I Kings 20). 

Jehoshaphat, it appears, quite under- 
stood the situation. Anyway, he was some- 
what suspicious of the unanimity of the 
400. Their confident approval sounded 
too much like the verdict of servile hire- 
lings of the court. He said, “Is there not 
here a prophet of the Lord besides, that 
we might inquire of him?’ Ahab replied, 
“There is yet one man, Micaiah, but I 
hate him; for he doth not prophesy good 
concerning me, but evil.” Evidently this 
prophet had established his reputation 
for fearless truth-telling prior to this oc- 
casion. 

But, reluctantly, Ahab had to summon 
this prophet of the Lord. His messen- 
gers counseled Micaiah to fall in line with 
the mercenary 400. It would pay him 
well to agree with them. But the prophet 
answered, “What Jehovah says to me, 
that will I speak.” So the prophet ap- 
peared before the two kings. Ahab said, 
“Shall we go, or not?” 

And Micaiah forthwith did tell Ahab 
the truth, much as other prophets of God 
have done .on similar occasions. He un- 
folded a vision of the future as he saw 
it in the light of his faith. It was a pic- 
ture of defeat, with a veiled prediction of 
Ahab’s death. This prophecy, of course, 
aroused Ahab’s wrath. But Micaiah quiet- 
ly went on with still another vision (vs. 
19-23). He told the king that it was Je- 
hovah himself who had put a lying spirit 
into the false prophets so that they might 
deceive him to go up and fall at Ramoth 
Gilead. That strange notion raised no 
difficulty in the times of Micaiah, when 
Jehovah was looked upon as the source 
of good and evil alike. In order to ae- 
complish His divine purpose, He might 
deceive people, if it seemed best. 

Miecaiah’s reward was ridicule and per- 
secution. Zedekiah, the leader of the false 
prophets, struck him in the face. And 
Ahab put him in prison. He said, “Feed 
him with bread of affliction and with 
water of affliction until I come in peace.” 
The prophet’s valiant retort was, “If thou 
return at all in peace, the Lord hath not 
spoken by me.” He was true to his call- 
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ing and loyal to Jehovah to the bitter 
end. 


We do not know what happened to 
Micaiah. But we do know the fate of 
Ahab. In spite of Micaiah’s prediction 


he went to war against Beuhadad. But 


he never came back in peace. He died 
in battle. 
II. Its Application. Many _ centuries 


have passed away since the drama of our 
lesson was enacted in Israel, but, in its 
essence, it has been repeated again and 
again. God has raised up His Micaiahs in 
every age, fearless champions of the truth 
as they saw it. And there have been 


Zedekiahs, mercenary’ hirelings, who 
taunt and ridicule the prophets, and 
Ahabs who seek to crush them. In their 
own day, these true prophets of God 
usually have a hard time. They are the 
champions of unpopular causes. The ma- 


jority is against them. The rulers hate 
them. Their reward is prison or death. 
But they are the mile-stones that mark 
the progress of mankind. Posterity en- 
shrines their memory and sings their 
praise. 

It would be a profitable application of 
our lesson to ask, Who are the Ahabs, 
the Zedekiahs, and the Micaiahs in our 
times and in our land? In our political 
and social order, who are the true and 
the false prophets of our future destiny? 
Grave issues and great problems are con- 
fronting us—the war question, the race 
question, the industrial problem, and 
many others. What does the Lord say 
unto us, concerning them, and through 
whom does He speak? And when He has 
spoken unto us, what are we going to do 
about it? Unless our study of this lesson 
raises such questions in our minds and 
hearts, we have failed to grasp its real 
meaning. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


July 29—Great Missionary Hymns and 
Their Challenge. Isa. 42:1-4. 

Missionary hymns flow out of the mean- 
ing and mission of the Church. There are 
hymns to God, to Christ, to the Holy 
Spirit, to the Church, to faith and hope 
and love. There are hymns to the Bible 
and to our country. There are hymns of 
adoration and praise, of prayer and peni- 
tence. There are hymns of brotherhood 
and of service. There are hymns of con- 
solation and of peace. Not all hymns are 
of equal merit. There are some which 
are no good at all. Some of our most pop- 
ular hymns belong to this class. Most 
of our “subjective” hymns, that is, hymns 
that center about ourselves, are distinctly 
bad. They produce the opposite effect 
from what a good hymn is supposed to do. 
Not anybody can write a good hymn. 
But when once it is written and is set to 
proper music it becomes a great and last- 
ing treasure in the Church. It becomes 
the vehicle by which thousands of people 
express their inmost thoughts, feelings and 
aspirations. 

The Hymnal of the Reformed Church is 
quite rich in missionary hymns. Some of 
them are real classics and will be sung 
as long as Christian people lift up their 
voices in song. 

One of these is “Jesus Shall Reign 
Where’er the Sun,” written by Isaac Watts 
and set to the tune of “Missionary 
Chant” by Heinrich C. Zeuner. That is a 
real “objective” hymn which sets forth 
the universal reign of Christ in His King- 
dom. Notice the universal note which 
it sounds throughout. “Endless prayer,” 
“endless praise,” “every morning,” “every 
tongue,” “all the sons of want,” “every 
creature,’ are some of the all-inclusive 
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terms which appear throughout the hymn. 

“Tail to the Lord’s Anointed,” by James 
Montgomery, sung to the tune of “Webb,” 
is another great missionary hymn. It is a 
hymn that sounds forth the triumph of 
Jesus throughout the world. 

“Christ for the World We Sing,” by 
Samuel Wolcott, and set to the tune of 
“Cutting,” is a good missionary hymn, so 
is “Hail to Brightness of Zion’s Glad 
Morning,” by Thomas Hastings, sung to 
the old “Wesley” tune. “Saviour, Sprinkle 
Many Nations,” by Arthur Cleveland 
Coxe, tune “Middleton,” is likewise very 
good. 

Now let me eall attention to several 
hymns which, while they are very popular, 
do not really rank as first class hymns. 
Among them are “The Whole Wide World 
for Jesus,” “O Zion, Haste, Thy Mission 
High Fulfilling,” “From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains,” “Work for the Night is Com- 
ing,” “We Are Living, We Are Dwelling,” 
and others which might be mentioned. 

Why do they not rank as first class 
hymns? For the simple reason that they 
are sung presumably to God, but they 
are really intended for the people, they 
are man-centered, rather than God- or 
Christ-centered. They may have educa- 
tional value, but little, if any, devotional 
value. A good hymn, like a good prayer, 
is not addressed to the congregation. It 
is not really a prayer when it is offered 
for either the information or the benefit 
of the people. How many of our prayers 
are actually sermons to the people rather 
than petitions to God? So, likewise, many 
of our hymng are not praises or prayers 
to God, but challenges and invitations to 
the congregation. They may be good 
poetry and contain good sentiments, but 
a hymn is something other than this. The 
hymn is a form of worship and in all 
worship, God, and not man, must be the 
object and center. Too much of our wor- 
ship is man-centered and thus it loses its 
true meaning and effect. 


In this connection a word ought to be 
said about those so-called “hymns” which 
are manufactured for a special occasion. 
We are afflicted with these “special ser- 
vices,’ which contain songs set to 
“catchy” music, and we use them on spe- 
cial occasions. Very little good ever comes 
out of this practice. The “hymns” sel- 
dom, if ever, rise up into the nature of 
a true hymn, and for the most part they 
are subjective and superficial. They leave 
us cold and callous. A truly great hymn 
takes us out and away from ourselves, and 
we lose ourselves “in wonder, love and 
praise.” 


The real missionary challenge lies in 
the heart of God. It is God’s plan and 
purpose to win all people unto Himself. 
The motivating challenge to the Church 
to engage in missions lies not in the world, 
nor in the heart of man, but in the na- 
ture. and the eternal purpose of God re- 
vealed in Christ through His Church. 
Hence we sing to Him, not to the lands 
lying in darkness, not to nature, not about 
heathen faiths, not to arouse those who 
are indifferent, but to the glory and honor 
of our God, and to Jesus Christ whose 
Kingdom must yet come and be established 
in all the world. When once we get this 
point of view definitely fixed in our minds, 
we will sing more heartily, we will pray 
and work more earnestly, and we shall 
find greater satisfaction in all of our 
missionary labors. 


MANITOBA CLASSIS 


This Classis held its annual session June 
13-17 in Wolseley, Sask., Bethany Church, 
Rev. John Schlamp, pastor. 

The sessions were opened on the even- 
ing of June 13 with a sermon by the Presi- 
dent. Text: I Cor. 1:30: The Christ 
who of God is made unto us,” ete. On 
the following morning Holy Communion 
was celebrated, Rev. F. F. Ott conducting 
the service. Classis then proceeded to its 
business, which was concluded shortly 
after noon on Friday. , A brotherly spirit 
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prevailed throughout these business ses- 
sions. It has become necessary to do some 
shifting and rearranging in order proper- 
ly to serve the congregations of our Clas- 
sis. Classis voted to let the Executive 
make the necessary adjustments. The old 
officers were re-elected: Rev. C. D. Mau- 
rer, Pres., Rev. P. Wiegand, Vice Pres., 
and Treas. Rey. J. F. Krieger is the St. 
Clerk. 

On Thursday evening Rey. P. Wiegand 
preached on the theme: “Christian Con- 
tentedness.” The theme for Friday even- 
ing was: “Christian Duty and Fidelity,” 
Rev. J. F. Krieger being the speaker. An 
outing in which especially the young folks 
of the surrounding congregations were to 
take part and which was to be held on 
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the beautiful Crooked Lake in Qu’Appelle 
Valley, had to be omitted on account of 
rain. Howeyer, the rain was welcomed by 
all; in facet the happy faces of all whom 
we came in contact with were an indica- 
tion that the rainy season during the en- 
tire week had lifted a depression caused 
by the early drought that had prevailed 
all over the western Provinees. On Sun- 
day morning Rev. J. F. Krieger addressed 
the Sunday School. Following him, our 
visitor, Dr. Theo. P. Bolliger, spoke on 
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“Missions”. In the concluding afternoon 
service Rev. F. F. Ott spoke on “Loyalty 


to the Church”. At these services we 
were privileged to listen to the singing 
of the largest Choir we have known Beth- 
any congregation to have. The ladies of 


the Congregation served bounteous meals 
to the delegates. Bethany seems to pro- 
gress under the leadership of the young 
pastor who took the work over at about 
this time last year. 

—C. D. Maurer. 
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Henry, Prince Consort of the Nether- 
lands, died at The Hague July 30. He was 
the husband of Queen Wilhelmina, becom- 
ing her consort in 1901 under laws which 
prevented him from having anything to do 


with governing the country, except 
through posterity. He was 58. 
Prince Kimmochi Saionji, the Elder 


Statesman of Japan, July 4 advised Em- 
peror Hirohito to instruct Admiral Klei- 
suke Okada, former Cabinet member, to 
form a new Cabinet to replace that of 
Premier Makoto Saito, which resigned on 
account of a financial scandal, involving 
officials. 

Mme. Marie Curie, whose work alone 
and with her husband on radium and 
radiology has been one of the great things 
in science, died in a sanatarium in Upper 
Savoy, France, July 4. This co-discoverer 
of radium won two Nobel prizes, the only 
person so honored. 

Three persons were killed and 105 in- 
jured in the San Francisco strike at the 
waterfront, July 5. At Seattle two trains 
were moved into the pier to end the long- 
shoremen’s blockade. 

After promising the prompt withdrawal 
of American marines from Haiti, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt joined the Chief Executive 
of that country July 5 in a toast to the 
restoration of complete independent rela- 
tions between the two republics. 

The birth rate in the United States 
during 1933 was 16.4 per 1000 population 
the Census Bureau announced July 5. 
These figures represent a reduction in the 
birth rate, the lowest since 1915. 

President Roosevelt visited Puerto Rico 
July 6. The island crowds cheered along 
the whole way as he motored from Maya- 
guez to San Juan. 

Mexico maintains gains in industry. 
Bank loans are up by 200%. Steel workers 
are pushed to fill their orders. 

John D. Rockefeller, Sr., celebrated his 
95th birthday quietly at his home in Lake- 
wood, N. J., July 8. He has not been feel- 
ing well lately and there was no celebra- 
tion of the anniversary. 

The Church campaign against objection- 
able motion pictures is to be extended, if 
possible, in New York City to include a 
drive for enforced decency on the stage, 
in certain magazines and in places of 
amusement such as public dance halls, it 
was announced July 8. 

While General Johnson is touring the 
country this summer in behalf of the 
NRA he will turn over a large part of 
running the Blue Eagle machine to a 
group of five of his principal subordinates. 

Chancellor Hitler’s Brown Army of 
2,500,000 more or less armed men is to be 
converted into a disarmed “political army” 
of some 800,000 Nazi party members, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 

Railroad and bus officials find travel 
heaviest since the depression. It is said 
New Yorkers were leading the nation in 
rennaissance of the “See America First” 
movement. 

Banks and trust companies, which have 
been the largest class of borrowers from 
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the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
had repaid up to June 30, $1,007,647,802, 
or 63% of the $1,606,571,866 actually ad- 
vanced to them since its establishment 
in Feb., 1932. 

Acreage planted to cotton in the prin- 
cipal producing States on July 1 was esti- 
mated by the Federal Crop Reporting 
Board the smallest area under cultivation 
at this time of year since 1905. 


JOURNALISTIC REFERENCES TO 
OUR MERGER 


(Continued from Page 2) 


The “Lutheran”: “The Evangelical- 
Reformed Union. The ‘Lutheran’ extends 
the good wishes of the United Lutheran 
Church to the newly-formed Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. The union between 
these two Christian bodies has followed 
sincere prayer and patient study of con- 
ditions. The objective is more effective 
service to our Lord and the firmer estab- 
lishment of His Kingdom on earth. The 
advantages of union in economy and thor- 
oughness of combined administration 
justify coalition where agreements have 
been reached. The fact of merging indi- 
cates that agreements have been reached. 
Good results should, and no doubt will, 
follow. We cordially greet our new neigh- 
bor.” 


“The Presbyterian Advance”: “A Pres- 
byterian Union Consummated. A Presby- 
terian union, quietly consummated but at- 
tracting very wide attention, was that be- 
tween the Evangelical Synod of North 
America and the Reformed Church in the 
United States, signalized at Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 26, by a simple handclasp of 
two men. More than 800 delegates to na- 
tional meetings of the two Churches were 
present to participate in the merger cere- 
mony. After the reading of the official 
declaration of union, Dr. Paul Press, of 
St. Louis, President of the Evangelical 
Synod, and Dr. H. J. Christman, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, President of the Reformed 
Chureh, clasped hands to symbolize the 
consummation of the merger. The union 
is described as one of heart and mind, 
being effected without creed and consti- 
tution, ‘entirely upon a basis of confidence 
and Christian faith of each group in the 
other.’ The total membership of the Re- 
formed Church was given as 355,000, and 
that of the Evangelical Church as 325,000 
—a total membership for the united 
Church of 680,000. The union consum- 
mated at Cleveland is truly a Presbyter- 
ian union, for these two denominations 
belong to the ecclesiastical family known 
as ‘the Reformed Churches’, organized ac- 
cording to the Presbyterian polity. The 
Reformed Church in the U. 8S. (German 
Reformed) has been a member of what is 
popularly called the Pan-Presbyterian A|l- 
liance from its beginning, as has the Re- 
formed Church in America (Dutch Re- 
formed). These two important denomina- 
tions represent in the first case Presby- 
terianism transplanted from Germany 
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and in the second place Presbyterianism 
transplanted from Holland, while the fore- 
fathers of the other Presbyterian 
Churches came mainly from Great Britain. 
Preceding the union, delegates of the two 
Churches held final meetings of, the 
separate organizations, Then they ad- 
journed as separate bodies and marched 
to Zion’s Evangelical Church in separate 
columns. Meeting at the Church where 
the union was to be formally sanctioned, 
each Reformed delegate took his place be- 
side a delegate from the Evangelical 
branch for the impressive march into the 
Church, thus symbolizing the purpose to 
unite, as the actual union was later sym- 
bolized by the handelasps of the presiding 
officers of the two organizations. A sig- 
nificant outcome of the union as practi- 
cally the first business of the new Church 
was the selection of Dr. George W. Rich- 
ards, of Lancaster, Pa., as the first Mod- 
erator. The significance of this action lies 
in the fact that, though both Churches 
are considered ‘conservative’, the united 
Chureh began its career by practically 
asserting the principle of liberty of be- 
lief, for Dr. Richards would normally be 
classed as a ‘liberal’. This is not to say 
that there is anything unevangelical in 
his views, but he is one of the men who 
have stood firmly against an exclusive 
dogmatic attitude and for an inelusive 
Chureh, which must be based upon larger 
liberty. As was pointed out in this paper 
a few weeks ago, his recent book em- 
phasizes the truth that vital religion is 
to be found ‘beyond Fundamentalism and 
Modernism.’ Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
the chief speaker at the first session of 
this new Church, truly said that the union 
is ‘an expression of the new era of inte- 
gration upon which Protestantism has en- 
tered in this country.’ ” 
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ELDER JOHN D. BROWN 


St. John’s Reformed Church, Fairfield, 
Pa., laid to rest one who, for more than 
50 years, was a faithful and devout Chris- 
tian worker in the Church of Jesus Christ. 
Elder Brown died at his home in Fair- 
field on the afternoon of May 30, having 
been afflicted with heart trouble for a 
period of six months. He was aged 82 
years, 11 months, 4 days. Surviving him 
are the following sons and daughters: J. 
Howard Brown, Gettysburg, Pa., R. R. No. 
4; David J. Brown, Orrtanna, Pa.; John E. 
Brown, Fairfield, Pa.; Mrs. Raymond E. 
Deardoff, Seven Stars, Pa.; Mrs. Elbert R. 
Harbaugh, MeKnightstown, Pa.; and Mrs. 
John A. Baker, Fairfield, Pa. Mrs. Brown 
preceded her husband in death 7 years ago. 

Mr. Brown was born near Gettysburg, 
Pa., June 26, 1851. In young manhood he 
was united in marriage to Miss Jennie 
Mickley. Mr. and Mrs. Brown then en- 
gaged in farming for about 30 years. He 
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was a man efficient in his labors. During 
the past 24 years he was a resident of 
Fairfield. He held several positions of 
honor and trust: a member of the school 
board; a bank director, and a town coun- 
cilman. As a member of the Christian 
Chureh, Elder Brown was a pillar. Hav- 
ing served on the Consistory for many 
years his calm and wise judgment was 
respected. He was a man of few words, 
an honest countenance, constructive in con- 
versation and thought, always dependable. 
His pew was seldom vacant. Truly this 
life has been a power for good in his home, 
his community, and the Church. Elder 
Brown was a loving husband, a_ kind 
father, and a highly respected citizen and 
friend. Another has well said: “He will 
be missed in more places than home.” 
Throughout life he was active and young 
in spirit while he was rich in Christian 
experience which comes only to those who 
walk with that God whom the Saviour has 
revealed. 

The funeral service was held from the 
home on Saturday morning, June 2, at 9 
A. M., in charge of his pastor, Rev. G. H. 
Koons, assisted by Rev. R. W. Limbert, 
Dover, Pa. Interment was made in Ever- 
green Cemetery, Gettysburg, Pa. “I have 
fought the good fight, I have finished the 
course, I have kept the faith.”—G. H. K. 


JOSIAH F. CRAUN 


Josiah F. Craun, 83, the last of his gen- 
eration in a well known Reformed family 
of the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, 
died in his home in Mount Crawford, Va., 
on June 8. Funeral services were con- 
ducted June 10 in Trinity Church, Mt. 
Crawford (a beautiful Churchly structure 
which he had done so much, financially and 
actively, to help erect in 1907) by a former 
pastor, Rev. Benj. K. Hay, of Front Royal, 
Va. An assembly, which had gathered 
from many sections of Rockingham Co., 
filled the auditorium and adjoining S. 8. 
rooms, a testimonial to the esteem and af- 
fection in which Mr. Craun was held by 
those among whom he had lived his long 
and exemplary life. His body was laid 
among his father’s in Mt. Crawford Ceme- 
tery. 

Mr. Craun was a miller by occupation, 
and for more than 50 years operated a 
flour mill at North River, nearby, giving 
personal supervision to its operations un- 
til a few weeks before his death, when 
his final illness rendered him incapable of 
attention to business. He was prominent 
in the civic affairs of his community, serv- 
ing for many years as a member of the 
Mt. Crawford Town Council. He prosper- 
ed in business, and exemplifying the idea 
of “noblesse oblige,” unobtrusively reliey- 
ed the wants of the poor and needy. Quiet 
and kindly in manner, he possessed the 
faculty or forming and cementing friend- 
ships. The youngest son of the late John 
F. and Mrs. Lucy Ann Roller Craun, he 
was born in the old Craun homestead, near 
Mt. Crawford, Mar. 7, 1851. He inherited 
a love for his Church, and his loyalty 
strengthened and deepened through the 
passing years. THarly in life he became a 
deacon, and later was honored with the 
eldership, the congregation regularly re- 
electing him until he voluntarily relin- 
quished the office a few years before his 
death. For many years he was the treas- 
urer of Trinity congregation, and served 
also as one of its trustees. 

Mr. Craun ever believed in enlisting the 
young in the service of the Church, and 
served as Sunday School superintendent 
for a number of years, and as a teacher 
in the Sunday School. Six young men of 
his class were his active pallbearers. He 
was a constant and appreciative reader of 
the “Messenger” throughout his life, keep- 
ing himself exceptionally well informed 
as to the work and progress of the general 
Church. During his last illness, as each 
issue of the “Messenger” appeared, he ask- 
ed that it be brought to him. After his 
death, it was found that his will provided 
two bequests of $500 each, one to the Home 
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Mission Board as a memorial to his son, 
John Heller Craun, a young man of much 
promise, who died a number of years ago, 
and a second to the Foreign Mission Board 
as a joint gift from his wife, Mrs. Alice 
Baker Craun and Trinity Church. Mr. 
Craun was thrice married. His first wife 
was the late Miss Emma Jane Read, whom 
he married in 1892. Two children by this 
marriage survive, Mrs. Hubert W. Wise of 
Mt. Crawford, and Andrew J. Craun, a 
World War veteran, of Perry’s Point, Md. 
Later he married Mrs. Annie Ward ‘Wise, 
who died in 1898. Two children were 
born to this union, John Heller Craun, de- 
ceased, and Mrs. W. Ashton Sherman, of 
Orange, Va. In 1905, he married Miss 
Alice V. Baker, of another well known Re- 
formed family of Rockingham County, who 
survives. B. K. H. 


MRS. ELIZABETH CASSEL 
MRS. ESTHER W. KEYSER 


Wentz’s Church, Worcester, Pa., Rev. G. 
W. Hartman, pastor, has recently sustain- 
ed heavy losses by death. During the 
Easter season in less than two week’s time, 
three of its members departed this life, 
and during June the two most aged and 
very highly respected mothers in the con- 
gregation passed away. Both of these 
mothers were life long members of Wentz’s 
Church. The first to pass away was Mrs. 
Elizabeth (Cassel, who died during the first 
week in June, at the age of 83 years. The 
last was Mrs. Esther W. Keyser, who died 
June 21 after a brief illness. Mrs. Key- 
ser was almost 82, and’ to the end of her 
earthly life was a faithful attendant of 
the services. At this year’s Mother’s Day 
services she was honored with a beautiful 
bouquet for having been the oldest mother 
in attendance. Mrs. Keyser’s religious 
and spiritual interests were not confined 
to the local congregation, for she was a 
regular subscriber and a consistent reader 
of the “Messenger,” even from a time fur- 
ther back than her children can remember. 
These good people will be much missed in 
the local Church, but we rejoice in the 
comfort of our Christian faith that has 
taught us to believe that “blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.”—G. W. H. 


MRS. WILLIAM M. MENEFEE 


Mrs. Alice Roller Menefee, wife of Wil- 
liam M. Menefee, leading business man of 
the city and long time elder of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Harrisonburg, Va., pass- 
ed away at the Rockingham Memorial Hos- 
pital, Saturday afternoon, June 16, 1934. 
She suffered a stroke of paralysis on Sun- 
day, June 10, and gradually grew weaker 
until the coming of the end. 

Mrs. Menefee was the daughter of the 
late George W. and Elizabeth Ann Sher- 
man Roller, and was born at the old Roller 
homestead near Mt. Crawford, Va., 68 
years ago. She was a member of one of 
the old and prominent families of Rock- 
ingham County. Early in life she joined 
the Reformed Church, of which the Roller 
family had been outstanding members 
since colonial days. Forty years ago she 
was united in marriage to William M. 
Menefee. After their marriage, Mr. and 
Mrs. Menefee resided in the neighborhood 
of Mt. Crawford until 25 years ago, when 
they moved to Harrisonburg, where they 
have since resided. They transferred their 
membership from Trinity congregation, 
Mt. Crawford, to St. Stephen’s, Harrison- 
burg, and at once became active workers. 
Mrs. Menefee was a most consistent and 
loyal Church member. She seldom missed 
the regular services, and was rarely ab- 
sent from the Lord’s Table on Communion 
occasions. She was a member of the Mis- 
sionary and Aid Societies, and was inter- 
ested in and liberally supported all of 
the Church activities. Beside her husband, 
she is survived by one son, Wade W., a 
member of the firm of W. M. Menefee & 
Son; one brother, William Roller, of 
Staunton, Va., and a number of nephews 
and nieces. 

The funeral services were held Mon- 
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New Posters to Build 
that Are Different 


We present new Posters to Build that 
are quite different from what we have 
published heretofore. We have endeay- 
ored to give you something that will 
prove most interesting to both teacher 
and scholar. 


No. 1492. 
God’s care. 


Working together to tell of 
The story of Baby Moses. 


= 
Rye carcth for your. rns, 


No. 1492 


The purpose of this poster is to give 
a concrete example of God's care by 
telling a loved story of a baby who 
was returned from a dangerous situa- 
tion to the safety of his mother’s arms. 
We assume that the story has been 
told and therefore this method is used 
in retelling. 

The Poster is made with scissors, 
crayons and paste. 

For use_in Sunday, Week-day and 
Vacation Church Schools. 

Presentation story is included. Ma- 
terial and plans are for 12 children. 
Size 22 x 3114 inches. 


Price 35c complete. 
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No. 1493 


No. 1493. WORKING TOGETHER TO 
TELL THE STORY OF CHRISTMAS 


Christmas is a time of intense emo- 


tional strain to children. So many 
different phases have been forced upon 
their consciousness. There are win- 
dows of Christmas toys, both the beau- 
tiful and the grotesque; Santa Claus 
myths; gift making; Christmas guests; 
feasting ; journeys; trees; carols; stories 
—a confused mixture of emotions and 
impressions. Which is Christmas? 


We need, consciously and carefully, 
to gather up the threads and strengthen 
the impressions we hope will be the 
most lasting. This simple picture of 
the children’s making, may be made an 
opportunity for such a procedure. 


The Poster is made with scissors, 
erayons and paste. 


For use in Sunday, Week-day and 
Vacation Chureh Schools. Presentation 
story is included. Material and plans 
are for 12 children. 


Size 22 x 31% inches. 
Price 35e complete. 
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day, June 18, at 10 A. M., from the home, 
in charge of her pastor, the Rev. J. Silor 
Garrison, D.D., assisted by a former + 
tor, the Rev. B. K. Hay, Front Royal, Va. 
who paid a high and beautiful tribute t 
Mrs. Menefee. Interment was made in — 
the Reformed Church Cemetery at Mt. 
Crawford, for which her grandfather do- 
nated the land. A bi 3 
“What’s Death, fs 
God’s merey strange, uncomprehended; 
The undiscovered goal; 
The land of promise, where the toil | 
ended; aa 
The day-dawn of the soul.” 
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